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PREFACE. 



The title of the following pages was not adopted without much 
prayer, without much consideration. No one who takes the 
trouble to read the Pamphlet will attribute to the Writer any 
design to use the title in a vain, trifling, frivolous, scoffing, or ir- 
religious spirit. Being fully persuaded of the religious character 
of the movement these lines strive to chronicle, he was desirous 
to impart to them a title which would in some degree harmonise 
with the spirit of the undertaking. It is then with a thoughtful, 
a reverent, a devotional design that the title has been selected, 
embodying an important truth rightly understood, and typical — 
at a very great distance — of an estate through which all alike, 
within a prison and without, must eventually pass. It is 
needful, perhaps, in these times of misapprehension, to state 
that the term " Purgatory of Prisoners " was chosen with 
reference, not to the mediaeval and modem notions of the Inter- 
mediate State, but in imitation of the Doctrine which the 
Church of England, in common with ancient Catholic consent, 
has ever held upon this mysterious subject. Of course the more 
popular, and less Scriptural notion, of a place of unmitigated 
torment could by no possibility apply to the benevolent, and 
truly Christian system in force, at present, in the Irish Prisons. 
It is thought that the explanation, " an Intermediate Stage," 
sufficiently well indicates the meaning the Writer would wish to 
be given to the principal title of these pages ; an explanation, 
moreover, which equally clearly, to his apprehension, points to 
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the (Catholic Doctrine of which many indications are given in 
Holy Scripture. In a few words then, the " Intermediate Stage 
between the Prisons and the Public," is a condition of convict 
existence instituted with a view of purgatorial cleansing, of 
purification, of oblivion to the past, of hope for the fiiture, of 
social filtering, of moral cleansing, of educational instruction, 
of industrial teaching, of Religious culture, and of reformational 
training. To say that the type, and the antitype are not in 
every sense of similar design, is to assert that they are typical 
and antitypical, figure and reality, shadow and substance, 
accidental and essential, elements of time and elements of 
eternity. 

There are^ probably many things in the following pages to 
which some readers will be unable to subscribe — ^many things, 
that is to say, on matters of Belief. The Writer deprecates any 
attempt to raise a collateral and subsidiary question, upon the 
doctrinal questions alluded to incidentally. These lines were 
not written to teach persons Divinity. They were published to 
explain a system of Prison Discipline. It is altogether acci- 
dental to their purpose to refer to Dogmatic Theology, They 
might have been composed without a reference to Religion. But 
the Writer felt it inconsistent with his position as an Ambassador 
of Christ to refuse to mention that which may cause opposition 
from minds of a different caste, from opinions of another 
school He felt it impossible to refer to secondary causes of 
Penal Reformation, and to make no note of the primary, the 
chief cause. He is sure that conscientious persons with whom 
he has the misfortune to differ, will agree with liim as to his duty 
on such a point. The Reader and the Writer have both one 
object in view, the amendment of the Criminal. Let this then 
be the point of issue, or of accordance, between them. Both 
may have different means of producing the same results : both 
may have similar ones. These are legitimate subjects for dis- 
cussion. Let the discussion then be confined to these : but let 
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not polemical differences in any degree prejudice the account of 
social improvement. The Writer may have one way of explain- 
ing a result, the Reader may have another. Let both retain 
their own opinion. Let not the mere sentiments of the Writer 
be called to account : rather let the facts, the figures, and the 
results of the system, he has the pleasure and the honour to ad- 
vocate be ventilated, be questioned, be confirmed, or be con- 
futed. It is perhaps right to add, that the Directors are in no 
sort of way responsible, or accountable for any opinions ex- 
pressed by the Writer. He alone has to bear' the blame, or to 
support the praise of any Doctrinal statements mentioned or 
inferred. What the Directors are responsible for, and for what 
they willingly take the responsibility, are the matters of fact 
detailed, and the statistics enumerated. And any person who 
advisedly, and after warning, voluntarily seeks to confound 
things separate, will only ensure the opprobrium and the dis- 
approbation of all right thinking men. 

The Writer sincerely wishes that some one more fitted for 
the task had undertaken to make public the new system of 
Irish Prison Discipline. He is only too conscious of the dis- 
parity which exists between the end sought, and the means 
proposed. A compulsory absence from parochial labour, and 
an unexpected opportunity for the examination of the system 
now in operation in Ireland, gave him the means of attempting 
to master a portion of the large subject of the treatment of 
Criminals. He is thankful to have had such an opportunity ; 
and he trusts that he may not have failed" to benefit by it. 
Whether, or not, he has succeeded at all satisfactorily to eluci- 
date the new mode of action, remains to be proved. The 
explanation is not so clear, so logical, so exhaustive as he 
wishes. Indifferent health, and the impossibility of giving un- 
divided attention for any length of time to one subject, may be 
sufficient excuse for these defects. All that is considered not 
imperfect, is attributable to the ability with which the Chairman 
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of the Board enunciated his theories, discussed his sentiments, 
and elaborated his arguments ; and to the kindness of the Prison 
officials, without whose aid and assistance the present produc- 
tion would We been even more fragmentary a^id incomplete. 
The Writer owes his best thanks for the trouble they took. 

In the following pages little or no particular notice will be 
taken of other systems of Prison discipline, of those adopted in 
England and France, in America, at Munich, or at Valencia. 
Space prevents a comparison between the Irish plan and any 
other, notwithstanding the interest which would attach to such 
a proceeding. Neither have abstract principles of penal amend- 
ment, otherwise than in a very superficial and elementary 
manner, been alluded to : and this for the same reason. 

Persons acquainted with the practical working of the Irish 
prison systems, old and new, wiU perceive that the Writer has 
been obliged to speak in guarded terms of some portions of 
both; and of some portions of both to be entirely silent 
Necessity was in this case the rule. 

Writing in Ireland, an Hibemianism has been perpetrated in 
calling the clergy of the Irish Church, Anglican. For reasons 
which will be patent to some Readers, the term commonly 
applied to them could not be used. It would have appeared 
pedantic to have styled them Hibernian Chaplains. 

No account of the new Irish system of prison discipline 
would be complete, without an acknowledgment of the very 
great element of success which has been infused into its prac- 
tical working, both by the late, and also by the present Lord 
Lieutenant.. The former presided over the affairs of State 
during the transition period, from the old to the new Irish 
system. The latter held sway from the infancy of the system to 
its maturity, and still influences for good its practical working. 
This influence has been eflFected by the great interest and anxiety 
always expressed for its welfare ; by support and sympathy in 
seasons of difficulty ; by personal superintendence and visiting 
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the establishments at all times. From the fundamental sound- 
ness of the system, it is probable that without Vice Regal 
countenance success would have resulted. It is certain that 
with such support, the trial has more than equalled the most 
sanguine expectations. 

Although space prevents the discussion at any length of the 
adaptability of the Irish system to England ; yet it is a subject 
which has occupied much of the Writer's thoughts. He invites \ 
the attention of his Readers to this matter, especially with 
respect to the important part which the parochial Clergy should 
play in securing work and employment for the discharged | 
criminal, and in exercising that healthy supervision over the I 
reformed prisoner, which can, by such means, be more effectu- I 
ally performed than through the hands of the Irish Constabu- I 
lary. Any suggestions on this point with which the Writer 
may be favoured, will serve to aid a holy and a religious cause 
and will be received with the thanks due to such Christian 
charity. 

The same reason— want of space — obliges the Writer to 
abstain from many subjects of much interest connected with the 
general question, and also from all allusions to objections which 
may be made, and which are made, to the new Irish system of 
penal reformation. He is not ignorant of them. He thinks 
they arise chiefly from a want of acquaintance with the real 
principles of the system, rather than from any radical defect in 
the theory itself Hence, although he does not specifically 
consider the objections in question, he ventures to hope that a 
careful consideration of the principles upon which the Irish 
system is based, will do more to dispel such clouds as may 
envelope the subject, than any positive and detailed refutation 
of charges advanced against the plan. 

The principal portion of these pages owes its origin to per- 
sonal observation, and to personal inquiry. The published 
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sources of information to which reference is made are as 
follows : — 

Ist Report of Select Committee of the House of Commons 
upon Secondary Punishments, 1856. 

Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Annual Reports of the Directors of 
. Convict Prisons in Ireland, 1855-57. 

Report of Commissioners on Convict Inquiry in Ireland, 
1854. 

Rules for the Government of Irish Prisons, 1855. 

The Transportation Question, by the Bishop of Perth, 1857. 
To these may be added another source of information, en- 
titled " A Few Remarks on the Convict Question,'* by Captain 
Crofton, 1857, a small and valuable pamphlet, privately 
printed, detailing the results of the Irish system up to the com- 
mencement of the present year. 

In conclusion, the Writer must express his firm conviction of 
the soundness of the system he describes. He believes it to be 
founded upon the only true and firm foundation — that of Reli- 
gion. He believes it to be conducted upon the only principle 
of success — that of common sense. He believes it to be 
favoured with the only results worth possessing — the Blessing of 
God. That it may please the Almighty Disposer of events to 
prosper the good work thus begun, and to enlarge the sphere of 
practical charity, and zeal for souls thus commenced ; and that 
this feeble work may tend in any degree to make more widely 
known the Christian principles it strives to advocate, and to 
increase the Glory of GoD, in the labours of his faithful ser- 
vants, is the humble prayer and the hearty desire of the Writer. 

Cuddesdon, Oxon^ 
Festival of S» Michad and all Angch, a.d. 1857. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 



If after cracking one hundred filberts, or after break- 
ing one hundred eggs, only three were discovered to 
be bad; if the London and Exeter Express train 
arrived at Bristol, or the old London and Liverpool 
Mail Coach reached Birmingham, only thrice behind 
their time in one hundred journeys ; if a celebrated 
American trotting-horse, in one hundred matches, or 
a renowned English racer, out of one hundred stakes, 
only lost three of them ; if William Tell had been able 
to pierce the apple with his arrow, or a modern Rifle- 
man were able to hit the bull's-eye with his Enfield, 
no fewer than ninety -seven times out of a hundred : 
most unprejudiced persons would be content to assert 
that the Soldier and the Swiss were very successful 
shots; that the racing, and the trotting-horse, were 
very successful runners ; that the punctuality of the 
Northern Mail, and of the Great Western Express 
were beyond dispute ; and that the goodness of the 
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nuts, and the freshness of the eggs were beyond 
suspicion. If however instead of remaining satisfied 
with one hundred trials of filberts, and eggs ; with 
one hundred references to Time-Tables, and Coach- 
Offices ; with one hundred cases of equine speed ; or 
with one hundred efforts of human skill ; the contin- 
gencies in each case were raised five-fold — and with 
identically proportionate results — few persons could 
be found to deny that in each several case no greater 
satisfaction could be reasonably required, no greater 
certainty could be reasonably expected. If, however, 
once more, it was found to be on record, that in addi- 
tion to the five hundred — save three per cent. — suc- 
cessful cases, another five hundred more were presumed 
to be proportionately satisfactory, and were not proved 
to be guided by any other law ; and that a number of 
three or four hundred additional cases were under 
course of examination with equal prospect of success, 
the positive and the probable result of thirteen or 
fourteen hundred cases, would raise such an amount 
of cumulative evidence as to require a perfect faculty 
for the non-reception of practical proof, to withstand 
and to deny. The cases here adduced are those of 
mere material goodness in natural productions, of 
mere punctuality, of mere animal courage, of mere 
physical skill. But supposing the same results nu- 
merically speaking, are discoverable in any schemes 
of human improvement, in any dealings with human 
beings, in any plans for the government and the treat- 
ment of human wills, human passions, human tempers, 
human fickleness, — in what terms shall such success 
be stated ? When the minds, and the bodies of men 
have to be dealt with ; when the dispositions, and the 
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waywardness of criminals have to be treated ; when 
the hopes, and the fears of prisoners have to be con- 
sulted; when the discipline applied to each has to be 
varied, and when the power of opposing these in- 
fluences, and of thwarting these designs are within the 
reach of every individual chiefly concerned ; can the 
success of plans to regulate these discordant elements 
be considered, as far as human means can prevail and 
to the extent described, otherwise than satisfactory, 
complete, perfect? 

The practical working of the new System in the 
Irish Government Prisons, has been blessed by 
Almighty God to the surprising and unexpected ex- 
tent declared. The objects, and the aims of the new 
system will presently be attempted to unfold. The 
results are only in this place, and here only in a very 
summary manner, to be alluded to. For a period of 
twenty months has this system been adopted in 
Irish prisons. During this time between thirteen and 
fourteen hundred criminals have been brought under 
its influence. Of this number upwards of one thou- 
sand have passed through the prescribed course of dis- 
cipline : the remainder are still under probation. Of 
the thousand, upwards of fivehundied prisoners have 
received absolute discharge, and between five and six 
hundred have received Tickets of License. Of the 
latter, under the strictest supervision, under the most 
stringent rules, and for the slightest breach of ,privi- 
leges, only in round numbers ttiree per cent, have 
caused to be revoked their License. Such are 
the results of the new Irish Convict System; and 
it is left with the Reader to determine whether or not 
such results, in the infetncy of the plan, worked under 
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great disadvantages, with no precedents to guide, with 
little gxteraal aid to assist, with much opposition to 
encounter, with conflicting interests to accommodate, 
and with opposing elements to unite, to make no men- 
tion of other obstructions to be overcome — whether or 
not such results amount to substantial, to real suc- 
cess. In the opinion of the Writer, this is emphatically 
the case. He is content however to place upon 
record, based upon facts and figures, the statistics of 
the new Irish system of penal reformation; and to 
leave to the unprejudiced judgment of all thoughtful 
men, interested in the moral, social, and religious 
condition of our gaols, to decide upon the merits of 
the case. 

The history of the new prison movement is soon 
told. In the year 1853 the disgraceful condition of 
the Irish Establishments was brought so forcibly 
under the notice of the Government of the day, as to 
secure for them the blessing of a Special Commission. 
Four gentlemen were consequently appointed to inves- 
tigate the state of the prisons •.'— Corry Connelan, Esq., 
Inspector General of County Prisons in Ireland, 
Captain Harness, Captain Knight, and Captain 
Crofton. The substance of the report they adopted, 
and of the measures they recommended for the re- 
moval of the evils they exposed will be found below. 

In the following year a Board of Directors was es- 
tablished of which Captain Crofton was nominated 
Chairman, and of which John Lentaigne, Esq., and 
Captain Knight were appointed members. This 
Board was empowered to carry into effect the resolu- 
tions proposed by the Committee, and into their hands 
was the direction of the Convict Depots delegated. 
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In the last year Captain Knight has retired from the 
Board, and his loss has been supplied by Captain 
Whitty, who lately filled the office of Director of Con- 
vict Prisons in England. The practical working of the 
system it will be the object of the following pages to 
disclose. A general idea of the plan will be sought 
to be explained in the next Chapter. The past con 
dition of the Irish Prisons, the means adopted to im- 
prove the condition, the difficulties attending such an 
enterprise, and the opinions of those who daily watcfi 
the improvements introduced, will form the contents 
of Chapter three. Chapter four will be devoted to an 
account of the Intermediate Establishments, which 
form one of the great features of the Irish System, 
between the Prisons and the Public. A miscellaneous 
collection of facts, and opinions, for the elucidation of 
matters not strictly included in the other divisions 
will follow next. The results, socially, and economi- 
cally, of the system, will be discussed at large in the 
sixth Section. And the Writer trusts to conclude 
with a slight examination of an extension of the disci- 
pline to our own Country. An Appendix will contain 
some things that may interest those conversant with 
prison discipline, which would probably be found 
wearisome to the ordinary Reader. 

The statements contained in the following lines are 
common to every person. No important fact has been 
obtained from sources not attainable by all. The 
Prison Authorities willingly open their doors, their 
reports, their books, their cells, their schools, their 
lectures, their work-shops, their whole establishments 
to all. They court inspection. They invite investi- 
gation. They desire examination, discussion, consi- 
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deration. Everything is done upon a system which 
everybody may perceive, question, look into, learn. 
Everything is done publicly, openly, honestly: and 
the more generally known, and ventilated is their 
system, the more are the Directors satisfied, the more 
are their plans likely to succeed. Being established 
upon principles patent to all, being conducted upon 
theories determinable to all, and being favoured with 
success visible to all, the only requirement now , want- 
ing is to make the results known to all. That this 
humble attempt may become a means of disseminating 
a knowledge of these matters in many places is the 
sincere wish of the Writer. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE NEW IRISH SYSTEM OF DEALING WITH CONYICTED 

FELONS. 

The plan adopted by the Directors for the Reform- 
ation of Adult Criminals, in general terms, consists ; 
of the " institution of Intermediate Establishments 
between the prisons, and the world." Captain , 
Crofton had better speak for himself, and repeat a ' 
portion of his evidence before the Committee of the 
House of Commons upon the subject. The reader 
will not fail to perceive the diflSdent manner in 
which he speaks of the labours, and of the collective 
wisdom,. of the Board of which he is Chairman. 
The Chairman's evidence thus continues: — *'We 
found that men discharged out of prisons in the 
ordinary way were perfect children. They did not 
know what to do. They had not been thinking for 
themselves for years. They were dependent upon 
every person they came near. Whatever might have 
been their intentions to reform, the moment they 
were outside the prison, they fell again into their old 
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evil associations, and were quite astray as to what 
they should do. This was partly what induced us to ' 
recommend a system of Intermediate Establishments. 
We thought also, that we should be enabled to place 
the prisoners in a position in which the community 
would be more satisfied than at present with the test 
of their reformation. For unless the Community 
would employ the discharged criminal, we felt that 
whatever we might do in prison, the difficulty was 
not solved. It is quite clear, from what has occurred 
in England, and from what has been going on for 
some time, that that (the confidence of the public 
mind) has been the great difficulty. People are not 
satisfied without a test of a man's character (above, 
and beyond mere prison routine). However exem- 
plary we might term him, and consider him in prison, 
where he is watched by officers, and by every one 
around him ; still, it is not considered by the world 
as satisfactory, as if he was placed in a position where 
he would be exposed to temptation. We therefore 
recommended the institution of Intermediate Esta- 
blishments where the men would have greater free- 
dom of action." (P. 141. Q. 1488. First Report of 
Select Committee on Transportation, 1856.)^ 

Perhaps a few words of explanation are here re- 
quired relative to some of the causes which, in the 
humble opinion of the Writer, make the reformation 
of convicts— especially of the uneducated Irish con- 
victs — extremely difficult. One great obstacle to the 

^ The early part of this extract, and several others from the same 
source, were by an unaccountable mistake attributed in the Bishop of 
Perth's recent pamphlet On Transportation to Colonel Jebb (p. 40). 
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reformation contemplated in this class of criminals, 
appears to be their profound dislike of, and contempt 
for, • the Law of the land. This hatred for justice, 
and order appears to be innate in the Celtic mind. 
They seem to be born with the prejudice ; and from 
their most early years the impersonification of the 
Law — the p'liceman as they term him — is looked 
upon as their natural enemy. This prejudice, be it 
implanted, or by hereditary instinct derived from 
generations of Law-breakers, and Law-haters, is by 
no means cramped, or thwarted by parental precept. 
Children before they know right from wrong, appear 
to be indoctrinated with the belief, that Government 
has invented misnamed Justice to oppress the person, 
and to restrict the liberty, of the subject. Neither is 
example wanted to enforce instruction. Disobedience 
to the laws ; the evading of justice ; the escaping 
apprehension ; the helping others to elude the arm of 
the Law — a virtue apparently viewed as the eighth 
act of Irish corporal mercy — ; the relapse, upon 
release, into former evil courses; these things cri- 
minal fathers most successfully teach, and no less 
successfully exemplify, to criminal children. Hence 
there exist more than hereditary hotbeds of vice. 
The infant is born in crime, is reared in crime, is 
nurtured in crime. In crime he is instructed; it 
grows with his growth, and strengthens with his 
strength. In crime he reaches manhood. He inter- 
marries with crime. He begets children in crime. 
And, generally, he goes to the grave — if he escape 
the gallows — a man borne down, and broken down, 
by crime. And so one race of antagonism to the 
law succeeds another. 
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This then is one great battle to be fought with the 
Irish convict. Crime, and a consequent abhorrence 
of all, and of everything calculated to check crime, 
has so thoroughly become a part of his very self, that 
it is almost impossible for him to act without its influ- 
ence. He cannot, and will not look upon the Law in 
the proper light. He cannot conceive of Government, 
as the exponent of a mutual benefit society — ^so to 
speak — for the interprotection of all its members. He 
will not perceive that whilst Justice is, and ought to 
be, a terror to evil works; it ought to be, and is, 
essentially, a praise of them that do well. And he is 
fairly unable to think of Legislation as a protecting, 
and a restraining influence over all : a protection of 
the good from the wicked ; and a restraint in favour 
of every person — even himself — from such as are 
more evilly disposed. This is a truth which re- 
quires persuasion the most pressing, and powers of 
unaffected eloquence the most touching, to prove to 
the majority of Irish prisoners. Formerly it was not 
attempted to be taught: and even now with all the 
patience, the discretion, and the zeal which has, under 
the new system, been brought to bear upon the Celtic 
convict, success is very far from certain. Nor is the 
reason of this obscure. The majority of prisoners 
which have as yet passed under the influence of the 
present Board of Directors of Convict Prisons in 
Ireland have been subjected to the influences of 
the late administration. It has been seen, the 
state of mind in which the generality of convicts 
enter upon their confinement. It may easily be ima- 
gined, that the old prison discipline tended noways 
to the improvement of the moral, and religious condi- 
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tion of its victims ; that the tempers, and manners, 
and views of the inmates of the Gttols would hardly 
be softened, or mollified, by the sort of salve therein 
administered; that the gall once established would 
not be likely to heal with continued and irritating 
Motion. And what may be imagined to be the case, 
from a primd facte view of the subject, is corroborated 
by experience. Apprehended, tried, convicted, under 
false impressions, the prisoners did not lose their pre- 
judices under mere corporal restraint, compulsory 
labour, and associated contamination. They nursed 
and fed their grievance ; they petted their hardships ; 
they irritated the ulcer, inflamed the sore, and exas- 
perated the wound; they fretted and fumed; they 
shrunk from contact with the hated ministers of Jus- 
tice, and they absolutely writhed under the infliction 
of self-imposed torture, till they became less unlike 
wild beasts, than human creatures. 

Inconsistently enough with their former feelings, 
but sufficiently agreeable to their natural instinct, 
whilst suffering the penalty of their crime, a new 
sentiment grew up amongst the convicts. Strange as 
it may appear it is not less strange than true, that 
those whose life-long career had been devoted to the 
contravention of justice, should now be animated with 
some sense of this high moral agent. Men imbued 
with an intense hatred to the very name of Law, and 
order, ministered in favour of others against them- 
selves ; now become touchy, and sensitive to the last 
degree at any infringement of justice to themselves, 
at any violation of the regulations framed to protect 
themselves against others. Notwithstanding former 
disregard for legislation, onco within the prison gates. 
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and a new spirit seems to move them. Not that the 
convicts altogether cast aside former predilections. 
This would be too much to expect. But with a 
happy and indiflferent sort of inconsistency, they super^ 
induce upon their old prejudices, the additional burden 
of what in truth is a selfish love of Justice. The 
slightest suspicion of injustice in the execution of 
prison discipline ; the smallest neglect of prison regu- 
lations ; the least appearance of favouritism ; or the 
furthest approach to indiflference to right, and wrong, 
in their behalf ; is suflBcient to raise anew the dormant 
fire of their former fancies, and to exasperate beyond 
control, their already over-heated feelings. Every 
precaution that prudence can suggest should, of 
course, be adopted to keep intact this newly-acquired 
sentiment. Every measure that zeal can take to 
expand, and develope it, should be taken. To wound, 
or to injure the tender plant, is to kill it. Even to 
neglect the seedling, is to endanger its existence. 
Nothing but the most careful, and watchfiil anxiety 
will make it thrive ; the most conscientious, and en- 
lightened training will make it grow. It is almost 
needless to add, that under the rSgimej now happily 
a subject of history, this training did not, nay, it could 
not, exist. Under the new administration it is well- 
nigh the mainspring by which the system works : or 
if not the chief in order of importance, it certainly is 
the first in order of time. This feeling of Justice in 
the abstract, and of Justice in the concrete, owes its 
origin — of course secondarily — to the combined influ- 
ence of many causes. The separate confinement in 
which every convict under the present procedure finds 
himself for many months condemned, gives him time 
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for meditation, and reflection. It necessitates a cer- 
tain amount of evaporation of angry humours, and a 
corresponding deposition of evil tempers. Depression 
of spirits, and of the physical powers, are further con- 
sequences; and meanwhile a door is opened to the 
criminal of amendment, if not of repentance a;nd of 
reformation. Religion, and its Ministers are frequent 
in their attendance to exhort, to rebuke, to confirm, 
to encourage. Nor is Religion's handmaid — Educa- 
tion — wanting to lend a helping hand. It requires, 
however, even at this stage, a very discreet applica- 
tion of the prisoner's own theories to himself. It 
needs a very guarded, and gradual denunciation of 
the argumentum ad hominem^ to practically convince 
him that the same sentiment which at present ani- 
mates his own mind towards others, has ever influ- 
enced the mind of the Law with respect to himself; 
that the same spirit which makes him now view prison 
regulations, and prison discipline, has ever prompted 
Justice to protect each one from all others, and each 
one even from himself. By little and little, in many 
cases and oft, is this principle acknowledged ; is this 
instinct brought to light. Advance is always slow. 
Success is not always certain. Once, however, fairly 
touch the convict's heart with a conviction of Justice, 
and a great way is made in the reformation of his 
conduct. His understanding is no longer clouded. 
His prejudices are softened. His tempers are mol- 
lified. And the corner in his career is very generally 
turned. A new light is opened to him. Law and 
Police, Judge and Jury, Governor and Turnkey, are 
no longer his natural, his sworn foes. Soreness, and 
agitation, and irritation, and exasperation, subside. 
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A sort of calmness, if not of resignation, succeeds. 
The Divine principle of Justice has become more than 
a name : to him it has become a reality. A way is 
made for reformation, and for amendment of life ; and 
it is not seldom that the path is entered with a steady, 
and a persevering step. 

This is believed to be the first move in the reforma- 
tion of Convicts, to instil into their minds the recog- 
nition of the Divine principle of Justice ; of abstract 
justice, of justice practically, and in their own case. 
This step is essentially of a religious character ; and 
hence it is the first that should be made. The 
Writer's feelings upon this subject are very decided. 
He holds that no reformation of an adult criminal can 
succeed otherwise than in appearance, based upon a 
principle otherwise than religious. Eeligion, and the 
teaching of the Church, are the only real foundations 
of penal reformation. The words of the lately-conse- 
crated Bishop of Western Australia, however, so 
exactly and in so eloquent a manner express this 
meaning, that the Writer can do no better than make 
them his own by quoting them ; and he is thankful 
to possess such an authority to support him. They 
are taken from the Bishop's admirable little pamphlet 
upon "The Transportation Question." They advo- 
cate an " opinion with respect to, not only the futility 
and folly, but even the presumption, and impiety of 
devising schemes for the reformation of adults, with- 
out giving primary importance to the remedy which 
God himself has prescribed in this case." (p. 77.) 
Bishop Hale further elaborates his opinion in another 
place (p. 69). He is speaking of the " widely-spread 
leaven of evil at work" in Western Australia, and 
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he goes on to say that, ** Carrying on the figure 
which I have already employed, with reference to the 
condition of the colony, as being morally unsound, I 
would here remark, that for all moral unsoundness 
whether of individuals, or of communities, we have 
one, and one only specific remedy offered us, viz., the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. In subordination to the 
application of this Temedy, there are many certain 
particular methods of treatment, which are most im- 
portant to aid, and to assist the effect of this sovereign 
remedy. But the remedy itself occupies a lofty pre- 
eminence high above all things which aid, and assist 
it; and is entirely distinct from them. He Who 
made the minds of individuals, and of multitudes, has 
put this remedy into our hands, for the healing of 
those minds when out of health : and if we refuse to 
use that remedy, in conformity with those instruc- 
tions ; if we put it in the second place, when He has 
told us it must occupy the first, we have no right 
whatever to expect that our ignorant tampering with 
unsound constitutions will succeed, or that the moral 
disease will give way under such treatment. If we 
reject the prescribed remedy to betake ourselves to 
others of our own choosing, we imitate the presump- 
tion of the haughty Syrian of old ; we retort against 
the instructions of the Almighty. ^ Are not Abana 
and Pharpar rivers of Damascus^ better than all the 
waters of Israel?^'' The Bishop then applies his 
theory to the subject he has in hand. The Writer 
considers it equally applicable to the subject before 
him, and cordially agrees with the good Bishop's 
concluding words : — ** I believe then, that we have 
no warrant for expecting success in any attempt to 
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bring about a moral reformation in Western Aus- 
tralia^ unless we make deliberately, and avowedly the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ the groundwork of all our 
proceedings. It must be the groundwork of our 
teaching to the young, as well as to the old. It must 
take its place as the subject of primary importance, 
not only in sermons in our Churches, but in the 
classes in our schools ; in our discourses in the 
establishment, our exhortations under the trees of the 
forest, our lectures in the dep6t, our expositions in 
the bush hut, and our close, and earnest appeals to 
the conscience of the individual in the solitary cell or 
on the highway." (pp. 69, 70.) Such it may be 
added is the foundation upon which, in its degree, the 
reformation of adult criminals at present established 
in Ireland is based. Such is the principle by which, 
in theory, the treatment of the prisoners is conducted. 
These terms are used advisedly. Such as the country 
is, and such as is the condition of the country, such 
must we take it. Of the conduct of the Lady Sisters 
at the Golden Bridge Refuge of S. Vincent, for female 
prisoners on ticket of license, too much cannot be 
said. Of their devotion, their zeal, their exertions, 
and their truly Christian sympathy for the fallen, and 
guidance of the reclaimed, too much praise cannot be 
given. Would that their example were more fre- 
quently, more strictly, more closely followed. Of 
the Clerical members, likewise, of the society of 
S. Vincent de Paul, who continually visit the prisoners 
confined in Mountjoy under the separate system, and 
of the Ladies from the Stanhope Street Convent who 
attend at Newgate, much, very much, is to be said. 
Notwithstanding these, and other exceptions, the 
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mind of one who has given particular attention to this 
point is painftilly struck with a spirit of listlessness 
which appears to pervade the Chaplaincy department 
— Anglican, Roman, and Presbyterian — in the Irish 
Government prisons. This impression is gained, 
less from the perusal of the Chaplain's reports, than 
from diligent inquiries at the various establishments in 
Dublin, as to the frequency of their attendance on 
their duties, of their visits to their charges, of their 
administrations of the rites of our Holy Religion. 
Several causes may be given for this grievous, and 
disheartening atmosphere of laxity which seems to 
cast a chill upon, and in opposition to, an otherwise 
admirably organised system of prison management 
The truly philanthropic, and essentially Christian, 
measures which have been alluded to are, in respect 
of a system of which they form a part, more spasmodic 
and independent, than continuous and organised, and 
affect chiefly women released from prison: and 
although it may be repeated, too great credit cannot 
be given to those devoted and religious women to 
whom it is due ; yet their bright and holy example is 
insufficient to illumine the general and depressing 
gloom which overhangs the Clerical department of 
the Convict Establishment. 

However, it would be highly unjust to attribute 
any defect in the system adopted by the present 
Board of Directors, caused by the indifference or the 
inaction of those to whom persons look for initiation 
in matters of religion. The method of Reformation 
adopted under the present Irish System, is un- 
doubtedly founded upon Religion, and through the 
medium of Religion only hopes to succeed. But a 

c 
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cold, formal enunciation of Sacred Tmths is not the 
sole way Religion is here taught to the ignorant, or 
to the ill-instructed. The Convicts are sought to be 
indoctrinated with the loving spirit of our Holy Faith. 
They are made practically to feel the truths of Chris- 
tianity. They are encouraged to bring forth the 
fruits of sound teaching. After a real appreciation 
of the importance of a lively Faith has been attempted 
to be instilled into the criminal's heart, Morality, and 
the Beformational principle is brought to bear upon 
him. It must be admitted that self-interest is a lever 
by which powerful means are used to influence the 
prisoner's character. Neither is such a weapon, used 
as it is used, subordinately and secondarily to the 
predominant principle, otherwise than justifiable. 
The element of hope is consequently implanted ; and 
we all know how little we can do without, much less 
against, the all-encouraging principle of hope. The 
officers, the trade instructors, and the lecturers strive 
to individualise their charge. The hopeful men are 
classed in small numbers ; are taught trades in small 
numbers; are lectured in head learning, and useful 
knowledge in small numbers; and are associated in 
work in small numbers ; that, in small numbers, those 
who have the charge over them may have the greater 
opportunity of eflfectually influencing each individual 
character. Morality is encouraged: and a sense of 
accountability is imparted. Selfrdependence, and 
self-respect are engendered ; or if existing, are stimu- 
lated. Confidence in themselves^ and confidence of 
all in each other, is cultivated. Self-denial in small 
things, and in things lawful, is excited; both 
independent of its intrinsic value as evincing com- 
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mand over oneself, and also conseijuent upon its value 
as making self-denial in things lawless, and of great 
moment, the more easy. Industry is implanted. In 
the intermediate stage, idleness is accounted a crime ; 
whilst a habit of saving for future needs is incul- 
cated, and commenced. Order, and regularity are 
enforced : and neatness and cleanliness are enjoined. 
Lastly good example is always set the prisoner; 
and good advice, always at their disposal, is gene- 
rally well taken, be it given or received. In fine, 
everything is done which thought can suggest, or 
which zeal can perform, for the reformation of the 
well-disposed) the ductile, and the impressible 
criminal. 

It may be as well now to mention the method 
which obtains with respect to the treatment of the 
Government prisoners in Ireland. Every convict 
upon reception is subjected to a course of cpnfineinent 
upon the separate system : — the men for a period of 
nine months in Hountjoy Prison, the women for a 
period of four months in Grange Gk)rman, at Cork, and 
in Newgate. This treatment is administered with a 
deterrant view — with a view solely of punishments 
As a change in conduct must ever be preceded by 
a recognition of former falling away ; as repentance 
must ever be antecedent to amendment; so, it is 
held, must punishment, in a true theory of refor- 
mation, ever go before any attempt at improvement. 
The Directors of Convict Prisons are by no means of 
that class of visionaries who think, that an offender 
has little need of ought but conviction by a jury to 
be a subject for reform ; who imagine, that indepen- 
dent of punishment, a course, of training should be 

c2 
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forthwith commenced ; who conceive, that a career of 
crime can be immediately checked by committal; 
who opine, that an immediate prospect of conversion 
is effected by the sentence; and who thereby are 
liable to the delusions practised by prisoners, and 
who are actually thus deceived. The Directors 
think, and act fer otherwise. They think, that crime 
when detected should be punished — and that most 
severely : and, as far as their authority reaches, they 
inflict severe punishment upon crime. They desire, 
that each convict may practically feel the result of 
his offence, by lengthened, and severe imprisonment : 
and, they see that such imprisonment is awarded. 
/They consider, that this punishment will be more 
heavy, and less deteriorating, in cellular confinement 
than in lawless association : and, they order such con- 
finement, at first, to all. At once anxious to correct, 
and to improve, they consider removal from all dis- 
turbing, and corrupting, influences of unchecked asso- 
ciation, essential. They think, that all intercourse 
save with those interested in the convicts' well-being, 
undesirable. They imagine, that all labour, save of 
j the lowest, the most mechanical description, in this 
I stage of penal punishment, is not only undesirable, 
; but harmful. They conceive, that loneliness, and 
; quietness, and a time for reflection, meditation, and 
i self-examination — even of the most primitive sort — 
: to the criminal is needful, to give each one an oppor- 
tunity to reply to the Still Small Voice Which we 
I know will whisper to him. And the Directors accord- 
ingly arrange their system. By this lengthened 
imprisonment, the spirit of the more hardened will be 
to some degree tamed ; the disposition of the more 
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impressible will be to some degree softened ; and the 
corporal temperament of all will be brought into some 
degree of discipline. To gain this last benefit, by 
genuine means, would be worthy of some exertion ; 
knowing, as we do know, the very intimate union 
which exists between the animal, and the spiritual 
portions of our nature. More than this however is 
effected ; and it is the fate of few prisoners to be re- 
moved from this introductory stage of penal discipline, 
without some little change having resulted in their 
character. 

And now, on leaving this primary state of separate 
confinement, and on entering the sphere of limited, i 
and conditional association, the convict commences/ 
what may be termed his reformational career.; 
This career is sometimes, by misconduct, summarily' 
cut short by a withdrawal of privileges, and by a 
return to cellular imprisonment: but it more fre- 
quently leads the well-disposed, and the really re- 
formed criminal, through the successive stages of the 
Intermediate Establishments, the ticket of license, or 
absolute discharge to employment, and a means of 
honest livelihood. And what is the principle, it may 
be asked, what is the principle upon which this sup- 
posititious reformation of adult criminals is conducted? 
Like all great inventions or improvements, it is sim- 
ple enough when stated in terms. It is the practical 
application of theories long ago acknowledged, of 
truths long since demonstrated. As the successful 
originator of the plan candidly owns, his system is 
based on common sense principles, and upon no other. 
The Writer is well nigh ashamed to assert that some 
more recondite principle does not really lurk behind. 
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He is almost afraid to confess that such very simple 
truths have been so long acknowledged, and so lately- 
adopted ; so often urged, and so seldom acted upon ; 
so quickly assented to, and so tardily practised. The 
truth is so true that it has become a truism. The 
fact is so patent that it has passed into a proverb. 
Amongst others, criminals are " not so bad as they 
seem." They have " two sides to their character," 
and one of these is a good one. This of course is the 
way the worldly man would talk of the principle of 
action under the new system of penal reformation in 
Ireland. The Christian man will speak of it more 
reverently, and not less truthfully. He knows that 
in Holy Baptism there was imparted to the convict a 
portion of the Spirit of God sufficient for temptations 
which would hereafter fall upon him. He knows, 
that unless utterly reprobate, which God forbid, that 
Holy Spirit still dwells within. the convict's breast. 
He knows that being there, no new Spirit has to be en- 
gendered ; and that even if a new Spirit were required, 
he is not the man to place it there. He knows that the 
Holy Spirit there resident is dormant, listless, quiet : 
and that he has the power to animate, and to stir it 
up. He knows he has only to apply the spark, to 
supply the fuel, to fan the flame ; the property, and 
the principle of ignition being there already. And, 
in conformity to this principle, he acts. The popular 
account however— an account which may include, but 
which does not necessitate the reception of this im- 
[ portant truth — is as it has been given ; convicts, like 
I other mortals, have "two sides to their character." 
This, in brief, is the principle by which so much has 
been done in the Irish prisons ; the principle by 
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which SO much may yet, please God, be done in the 
English prisons ; — a recognition of the fact that every 
convict possesses at least one element of good in his, 
it may be, degraded character. This the Author is 
pleased to call common ^ense : and such a judg- 
ment is most cordially endorsed, always premising 
that common sense is about \he most rare, and hence 
the most valuable, ingredient in modern plans of 
philanthropy. The_gQodjtmit in the convict's cha- 
racterhas consequently to be disco veredl Thfs wHl 
be effected by going into his former history, his 
antecedents, his lapse into crime ; the circumstance 
attending it, and his conduct since conviction; hid 
general tone, conversation, disposition, and manner; 
and many other apparently trifling matters, which 
approving themselves to a thoughtful mind, show 
equally clearly with more important signs, the way 
the wind blows. The principal witnesses in this 
inquiry must be the prisoner himself, the Chaplain, the 
warders, the schoolmaster, the lecturer, and the trade 
instructor. The more earnest, and devoted each one of 
these functionaries proves himself to be, of course the 
more quickly, and the more certainly, will this trait 
be discovered. Yet even without any peculiar specialitS 
for the work, a slight exertion of common observation 
will suflBce for the operation. The weak point, or 
more truly the strong point, in the prisoner's mind : 
being thus in one way, or another determinable ; the ' 
next move is to work upon it, and by it, and through/ 
it, to reach the culprit's better nature. The strong 
point — weak enough at first — has so to speak to be 
weeded, and drained, and tilled, and manured, to 
make it more strong. Here it must be trained ; there 
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prtiDed : now encouraged ; again restrained. It should 
be cultivated, expanded, developed, purified. It ought 
to have other influences to be made to bear upon it. 
It ought to make itself to bear upon other influences. 
In a word, it should become the nucleus, around 
which other virtues should be led to nestle : it should 
be the cincture, by which kindred graces should be 
taught to intertwine. 

It must, however, be borne in mind, that although, 
as a general rule, no convict is " as bad as he seems," 
and each one has a good side to his character^; yet it 
by no means follows that the Authorities will in each 
case be able to discover it, or that the prisoner will 
permit it to be determined. Few persons know 
better than the originator of the plan, because few 
persons have studied the idiosyncrasies of the genua 
more closely, that a class of convicts does exist whom 
no cellular confinement will tame, no kindness will 
soften, no discipline will improve, no punishment will 
deter, no reformational treatment will alter ; whom, 
: as far as human judgment can pronounce, no earthly 
' power will amend. Experience has taught the Chair- 
man that this class amounts, in round numbers, to 
about ten per j^ent., or between that number, and 
fifteen per cent., upon all the Government convictions. 
To these must be added, an average of another ten, 
or fifteen per cent, of prisoners who though not en- 
tirely beyond the pale of reformation, yet from a want 
of due perseverance in well-doing, of proper moral 
principle, and of consistent self-reliance, are unable to 
stand the test to which criminals in the Exemplary 
Class, and in the Intermediate Establishments, are 
subjected. The former batch of convicts are the 
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really incorrigible; the latter may be conveniently 
called the non-impressible. Both these sets of men 
must be dealt with in a manner different to the 
treatment reserved for the impressible, and the corri- 
gible culprits: — though again each one different to 
the other according to his capacity for reformation, 
or to his inability to amend ; to his indifference, or to 
his repugnance to improvement. Those whose good 
conduct has raised to the exemplary class, yet whose 
stability is unequal to the high standard there ex- 
pected, must be withdrawn from privileges they can- 
not appreciate, from duties they cannot perform. 
Those whose indifferent conduct never raises to the 
exemplary class, and only raises to the first or second 
to be again degraded, must be removed from a position 
they prove themselves incapable to fill, to one in 
which they are unable to contaminate their fellows. 
Of men of both classes alluded to, there are plenty ; 
nor are the Authorities at all dismayed at the failure 
of their system of reformation on such subjects. The 
treatment they suggest, was not intended for patients 
such as these ; and they not only are not astonished, 
at the results of the plan when applied to this class of ; 
dangerous lunatics — as are in truth the incorrigible con- ' 
victs — but the Directors actually anticipate them. The 
margin allowed is doubtless large — much larger indeed, 
* as shall be presently showed, than statistics warrant. 
But the Chairman feels satisfied if even seventy per 
cent, of his patients are not declared incurable, or only 
partially reformed. This calculation only holds good 
for the commencement of the trial. By-and-by as 
the theory gets ventilated, especially amongst the 
class for whose benefit it was made, the thirty per 
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cent, of incorrigibles, and non-impressibles, will it is 
earnestly believed steadily diminish. Prisoners will 
perceive the way their advantage lies. They will 
not be slow to follow in the track. Of course even 
then, and at all times, there always will be a certain 
proportion of utterly irreclaimable scoundrels whose 
presence in society is a rankling sore, and with whom 
the new Act of Parliament on Secondary Punishments 
gives particular discretion to deal. Criminals of this 
sort, criminals of the most degraded, the most har- 
dened kind, must be dealt with as such. Society, in 
obedience to the great, the universal law of self-pre- 
servation, must put it out of the power of such villains 
again to injure her. Culprits who really are, or who 
act as if they were, beyond the pale of reformational 
influence, must be subjected to severe, to protracted 
penal discipline. Convicts of this class, to whom to 
grant indulgence and immunities, freely and willingly 
given to others, were to pander to their propensities, 
must be debarred from all indulgence. It is fearful 
to believe that such an incorrigible set does exist. It 
is foolish to shut one's eyes to the fact that such is the 
case. It is worse than foolish — it is culpable — to 
cease to recognise the malady, to fail to strive to 
remedy the evil.^ After giving them every opportu- 
nity of restoration to society, which others enjoy, and 
of which others avail themselves, the Directors would 
treat with just severity and merciftd rigour the hope- 

^ It has been under the careful consideration of Captain Crofton 
whether or not this class of men may not be classified together, sepa- 
rated from others, and treated on some further development of his 
system. Prison accommodation in Ireland, is at present, insufficient 
for the introduction and development of this idea. Surely with this 
fifteen per cent., earnest and rehgious self-devotion might efiect much. 
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less few — with a rigour, and a severity some would 
venture to call extreme. But surely to those whose 
whole aim is the re-adoption by society of the re- 
claimed majority; to those whose whole success in 
the reformation of convicts, lies in their discretion, 
and their sympathy ; to those the prosperity of whose 
schemes are not tentative but certain, not experi- 
mental but demonstrated ; to such as these may be 
safely entrusted the discipline of the infatuated, the 
irreclaimable minority. They whose system is founded 
upon the highest, the holiest, the most enlightened 
system of Christian philanthropy, may well be left to 
deal with the moral madness of the crime-bred criminal. 
They who so patiently, and in so truly a Catholic 
spirit have been proved to grasp the Sword of Mercy, 
may certainly be empowered to wield with equal firm- 
ness, and with no less patience, the Sword of Justice. 
Hence, this practice, in the Irish Government prisons, 
prevails. To the well disposed, to the impressible, 
and to the hopeful convict, every help and every en- 
couragement that knowledge of human nature can 
suggest is held out. To the badly disposed, the in- 
corrigible, and the hopeless criminal, every deterring 
influence that the Law permits is inflicted. The same 
system obtains indifferently amongst all prisoners 
at whatever stage of probation they have arrived. 
For it is argued, and argued justly, that if a convict 
fails to arrive at that station to which others can 
attain, he is wanting in some essential quality 
for reformation ; and if he does reach, by degrees, 
the exemplary class, the amount of light, and 
knowledge imparted to him is greater, his privi- 
leges are greater, consequently so are his responsi- 
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bilities, his derelictions of duty are therefore the 
less pardonable, and his punishment should be the 
more severe. 

With the men of incorrigible, and non-impressible 
characters, after every opportunity has been given 
them for reformation and amendment; with the 
twenty-five per cent, of convicted criminals who 
would never pass through the Intermediate Establish- 
ments; with the culprits who have committed very 
grave crimes and whose prison character is very bad, 
Captain Crofton proposes to deal in a different, and 
very decided manner. Special, and exceptional cases 
require exceptional, and special remedies. Such 
cases must be provided for, and there appears to be 
but a single sound, and just method of dealing with 
such cases. It must be ever borne in mind that the 
reformation of the criminal though perhaps the pri- 
mary, and certainly the most noble object of penal 
discipline, is by no means the only object. Society 
has a debt to herself to settle ; and self-preservation 
is peremptory in requiring means to be taken for the 
suppression of acknowledged, and self-supporting 
crime. He who refuses, or is unable to avail himself 
of the chance of amendment offered him in these pur- 
gatorial institutions must be viewed in one of two 
lights, must be dealt with in one of two ways. He 
is either an irresponsible being, a moral madman, 
a criminal lunatic: or he is a professional law- 
breaker, a man who owns, who boasts his crime, 
who loves it and lives by it, who deliberately chooses 
his future career of vice, and who practically notifies 
to the Authorities his determination. In whichever 
of these two characters one looks at the non-impres- 
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sible culprit, it is clear that he is equally obnoxious 
to any social condition, equally detrimental to any 
organised society. Crime whether it proceed from 
irresponsible madmen, or from anti-reformational 
criminals is equally criminal in itself; is equally 
antagonistic to Religion, and to civilisation ; is equally 
abnormal, and harmful to the State. Irrespective 
then of the cause, the effect of criminal acts must be 
visited with the terrors of justice. This, as has been 
said, may be done in one of two ways. The madman 
in intellect, or in disposition, may either be placed 
out of the reach of temptation, or being placed in the 
midst of trials, he may be kept under controul. In ] 
other words he must be either coniGined in an Asylum or 
in a Gaol ;- he must be either watched by a keeper or 
by a policeman. Under the new Act powers are wisely 
given to the Executive of life-long incarceration to 
the life-long irreclaimable. Under the new System 
life-long supervision is wisely exercised over the life- 
long non-impressible. It will not, it is earnestly 
hoped, be considered, that one whose Calling is emi 
nently that of Mercy, is recklessly or thoughtlessly 
advocating extreme or un-Christian severity. The 
tone in which these lines are written, and the cause 
of lenity and justice which these lines do advocate, 
will be sufficient to discountenance such a sentiment. 
It is only after much thought and consideration that 
the Writer ventures to adopt these opinions. He is 
thoroughly convinced of their soundness, and of their 
truth. Captain Crofton however, had better speak 
for himself from his evidence in the House of Com- 
mons. "We have," he says, "We have Bermuda, 
and Gibraltar ; and I should propose that such men 
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should be placed in those Establishments, and in our 
penal depots at home ; that they should be worked 
there until the end of their sentences ; and when dis- 
charged, that they should be notified to the Police of 
their localities. There need be no delicacy," he adds, 
** in the matter. I have adopted this course in Ire- 
land, with regard to those who have been discharged, 
and who have proved themselves to be unfit to pass 
through these Establishments. It is noted to the 
police that sujch men should be watched." In reply 
to the question (1557) of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Baines, " What sort of instructions have 
been given to the Police ?" The answer made is, " If 
such a man has been discharged with every professed 
intention on his part, to go on again in the same 
course of crime, the Police have been informed that 
he intends so doing ; and there could be no possible 
compunction in notifying the fact.*' Another ques- 
tion is asked (1558), "Is a kind of circular addressed 
to the Police, or how do you give them the informa- 
tion T Answer, " A confidential letter is sent to the 
head of the Constabulary/' Question 1559, "Do 
you give the locality to which you suppose the man 
is gone?" Answer, "The locality to which I know 
he has gone, because I pay his fare to that place, and it 
is notified to the head of the Constabulary, that such 
a man has gone there with the professed intention of 
carrying on his career of crime. In the case of such 
a man, I have no compunction in marking him ; but 
I should have the greatest compunction in the case of 
a man whom I believed to be a reformed character. 
Of course in sending these men who have committed 
grave crimes, and these ill-conducted prisoners to 
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Bermuda, and Gibraltar, the system there must be 
altered as to gratuities. We can. have no men dis- 
charged with 30Z. or 40^., or indeed, as non-impressible 
men, with any gratuities (as it has hitherto been cus- 
tomary), or else the penal element at once disappears." 
As a type of a class of questions not unfrequently put 
in the Committees of the House of Commons, less by 
men who have previously studied the subject under 
discussion, than by those who derive their information 
mainly from the replies of the witnesses under exa- 
mination ; more by those who seek rather to prove 
self-contradictions, mis-statements, and mistakes from 
the evidence, than the elicitation of truth, is the fol- 
lowing Question which was not asked by the Chair- 
man of the Committee (1563.) ** Then the result 
would be that* those unreformed characters, persons 
who had committed grave crimes, would be let loose 
at the end of their period of imprisonment, without 
any money in their pockets, to get on as well as they 
might in the community." To the reply, particular 
attention is requested* "Yes; they have already 
been so for years ; and in addition, they have had 
others mixed with them whom we would now filter, 
and reform, and send elsewhere, where they can do 
well. I do not see that the difficulty is increased by 
discharging unreformed men in this country; they 
have been already discharged from time to time at the 
termination of their sentences. I believe it to be the 
best plan to retain them in our own country, because 
we have the means of watching them, and rendering 
them powerless with a proper system of police. I 
believe there is no country like our own for dealing 
with such men ; I think any spot allocated for that pur- 
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pose would end in a sort of Norfolk Island again ; it 
would be of no po^ible advantage. I believe that if 
we cannot manage those characters with our good 
police system throughout the country, they cannot be 
managed elsewhere, but I do not anticipate that they 
would be any trouble to us. I believe the most trou- 
blesome class to us, and to the police, are those very 
young men that I speak of, whom I would send to 
the colonies, and who are reformable and reclaimable ; 
they are the bulk of our criminals, because we have 
now four hundred and fifty sentenced to four years' 
penal servitude, where there are only thirty-three sen- 
tenced to transportation, and if we can deal with that 
mass, we solve most of our difficulties so far as trou- 
bles are concerned at home ; I believe that we can 
deal with that mass, namely, those with short sen- 
tences, in a way that would be satisfactory as to re- 
forming the men, by taking them away fi*om this 
country, and their evil associates, and placing them 
where they would be well received, and in circum- 
stances which would tend to their well-doing." — (Re- 
port of Select Committee, page 152.) 
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CHAPTER III. 

FORMER CONDITION OF IRISH PRISONS AND PRISONERS.— 
MEANS TAKEN TO IMPROVE THEM.—RESULT OF THE 
NEW SYSTEM. 

Having thus attempted to give a general idea of the 
system which the Directors have introduced into Ire- 
land, it may be interesting to note what was the state 
of management, and government of convict prisons 
which' they superseded, and what particular efforts 
they made to establish the new system. This will 
best be done from the evidence of Captain Crofton 
before the Committee of the House of Commons ; from 
the reports issued by the Commissioners on Convict 
Enquiry in Ireland before the formation of the present 
Board ; and from the reports of the Board of Directors 
themselves afterwards. These extracts will justify, 
and explain many statements which appear elsewhere 
in these pages. Captain Crofton was in 1853 appointed 
to the Commission above referred to, and in reply to 
the question (1470 : p. 138) " What was then the state 
of the Irish Convict Prisons ?** The answer made is, 
" As deplorable aa it is possible to conceive ; the pri- 
soners were morally and physically prostrate in every 
way. There was a want of the element of hope in 
them, of education, and of everything else one would 
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wish to find in prisoners. Whilst the prisons them- 
selves were overcrowded in a very great degree.'* 
Captain Crofton*s opinion is corroborated by extracts 
from the reports of the Govei:nor, and the Superin- 
tendent of Convicts in Western Australia. After 
alluding to the remarkable absence of crime previous 
to the arrival of certain Irish Convict Ships, the 
Governor goes on to say that " Some of the Irish pri- 
soners have proved in many instances an exception to 
this gratifying state of things : and recent experience, 
and close observation induces the Comptroller-General 
to hope, that men from the Irish prisons will not again 
be sent to* this Colony with tickets of license. If 
therefore, future drafts be sent, I concur with the 
. Comptroller-General in thinking that this class of pri- 
soners should remain inmates of the prison at Free- 
mantle, under rigid controul, for at least twelve 
months ; to give any hope of sending them forth into 
the community, trained to habitis of industry, and self- 
reliance, which they are in general indisposed to 
exercise." (1st Eeport, pp. 2, 3.) The date of this 
despatch is Sept. 11th, 1854. The next report from 
the Superintendent was writteji ju^t four months later. 
The same batch of Irish convicts, as that animadverted 
upon by the Governor, is alluded to in the following 
words :— " In the instance of the Irish prisoners it was 
held by judicial, and medical authority," that their 
prostrate condition, physically, and morally, the result 
it was conjectured of long imprisonment, low diet, and 
bad training, rendered it necessary they should be 
subjected to a course of preparatory discipline prior to 
their being exposed to the trial of a strange climate, 
alid novel society." Further on the same gentleman 
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says " It may be remarked as a noticeable feature in 
the idiosyncracies of (these) Irish prisoners, that there 
seems a singular inaptitude to comprehend the nature 
of moral agencies, or to be affected by them ; neither 
do they seem to understand the desirableness of self- 
reliance, propriety, industry, or prudence. With them 
whether the result of bad management, or not, coercion 
seems to be the only force they are capable of appre-, 
dating.'* And again " The reception of (these) six 
hundred men who appeared lost to every impulse of 
independent thought, or action, who were reduced to 
the condition of mere machines, who were debilitated 
by protracted imprisonment, diseased to an alarming 
extent, indolent to a degree by long habit, and notice- 
ably ill-trained, was a task under our circumstances of 
some gravity." (Ibid. pp. 3, 4.) 

Such being the opinion formed of no small number 
of Irish prisoners in the Colonies, let us see what was 
the opinion at which the Committee of Enquiry arrived 
at home ; and whether, or not, it justifies the forcible 
language adopted by Captain Crofton. In the first 
place it will be convenient to extract a few details 
relative to the overcrowding of the prisoners, and their 
want of classification ; causes alone of much detriment 
to the Convict Service. The quotation is made fi-ora 
Enclosure I. from " Copies of Correspondence relative 
to the management, and discipline of Convict Prisons '* 
in Ireland. " In Smithfield prison there are generally 
fi-om three to four convicts confined in each cell 
[which now holds but one]. They are associated in- 
discriminately ; there is no proper classification : and 
juveniles are often associated with adults. The pri- 
soners for the most part work, and sleep in their cells ; 
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and are necessarily left without any eflfective super- 
vision It is hopeless to expect any moral 

improvement on the part of prisoners confined here." 
Of Newgate, then a depot for male prisoners, the 
Commission state that the same remarks apply as were 
made upon Smithfield. Of Mountjoy, the report 
states, that ** the prisoners working (in the daytime) 
in association, are so selected for the convenience of 
the prison Authorities, and not on account of their 
exemplary conduct, or the length of time they have 
been in separate confinement.'* In the Grange Gor- 
man prison, for female Convicts, there were in most 
cases, where now but one woman is placed, " three, 
four, or even five individuals sleeping in the same 
eeW* At Spike Island the picture drawn becomes 
more dark. Of the Convicts, it is stated that " the 
whole of them are associated without any attempt at 
classification, beyond the separation in the dormi- 
tories, of the juveniles from the adults. The general 
body of prisoners present a most deplorable aspect. 
Their enfeebled condition, their degraded, and 
wretched appearance, are most striking. A very 
large proportion are totally unfit for employment 
under the Engineer department, or indeed for any 
hard labour whatever; whilst a large proportion of 
them are permanent invalids. At Philipstown three 
or four prisoners were confined day and night in the 
same cell." — (Report, pp. 9-11.) Next comes the 
Report of the Commissioners dated March 16th, 1854. 
In this document may be read : — " The condition of 
the Government Prisons in Dublin, is such, from the 
construction of the buildings, from the circumstances 
of their respective localities, and from the inadequacy 
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of accommodation, as not only to preclude the carry- 
ing out of moral, religious, and industrial ^training, 
and the remunerative application of labour ; but even 
to set aside (by indiscriminate association) those ele- 
mentary principles of sound discipline, which lead to 
the further corruption of the less guilty, and cut off 
all opportunities of reformation." — (Report, p. 15.) 

JsTot only was the condition of the prisoners as 
described above so bad as to attract the attention 
of the Authorities in the Colonies ; but even in this 
country, rumours were afloat of mal-administration 
of many of the oflBcials. Without saying that the 
Report of the Comnjissioners, and of the Directors, 
specifically sanction such a charge, they do disclose a 
very large amount of incompetence amongst the sub- 
ordinates. ** We have found it necessary (the first 
Report of the Directors for 1854 declares) to call 
for special reports, on • the character, and capabilities, 
of the different oflBcers of the prisons, with a view to 
remove those who are not qualified for so important a 
position ; and regret to add that we have been com- 
pelled to recommend the dismissal of several warders 
for drunkenness." (p. 6.) This offence appears to 
have been the prevailing vice of Irish turnkeys. It 
was usually punished by a pecuniary fine, generally 
varying from half-a-crown to fifteen shillings ; by 
confinement to the prison for periods from one month 
upwards ; and as the Directors' first Report states, 
*' by being sent to duty at Spike Island, a practice 
calculated to degrade the character of the oflBcers, to 
lower them in the estimation of the convicts, and to 
lessen their authority " (p. 8.) To show to what an 
alarming extent this scandalous offence was permitted 
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in the prisons, one haa only to glance at the last two 
pages of the Commissioners* Report, which are copies 
fipom the records of Mountjoy Model Prison, under 
the old rSgime. The details are certainly somewhat 
startling. The calendar contains the names of 
eighteen fiinctionaries bearing the important oflBces of 
first, and second class warders, and trades instructors, 
besides those warders of inferior position, a cook, a 
watchman, and an ii^mary warder. No fewer than 
thirty-eight charges of drilnkenness appear against 
these eighteen men in a period extending over three 
years. Eight of these were detected but once intoxi- 
cated: four of them were detected twice: three of 
them, three times: two, four times: and one, five 
times. To take another view, of the latter delin- 
quents five of these officers were convicted twice of 
drunkenness in one year: and three of them, three 
times in the same period. Such are the offences 
numerically speaking. Let us then see how they 
were alluded to in the reports. " Being under the 
influence," or "being slightly," or **very slightly, 
under the influence of drink, " appears to have been the 
technical term applied in the Model Prison to this 
dereliction of warders* duty. Some indeed are charac- 
terised in plainer language: one or two are flatly 
charged with being " drunk," with being the "worse 
for liquor," or with being " not considered sufficiently 
sober to be trusted" with the night watch. The 
night watch in general was the time, though there are 
cases of report at 8^, 7, 4, and even at 24 P.M., at 
which the warders were formerly in the habit, for it 
must have been a habit, of becoming under the influ- 
ence of drink. It could hardly be expected that from 
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officers of whom so little discipline was exacted, much 
discipline would, at the hands of the prisoners, be 
required. And what common sense suggests, docu- 
ments prove to be the case ; and the condition of the 
Irish convict, in every point, from Religion down to 
his very animal existence, was almost as bad as 
bad could be. 

The result of the investigation carried on was the 
dismissal for incapacity, incapability, or immorality, 
of well-nigh all the warders — in all the number ex- 
ceeded a hundred — the discharge of every school- 
master save one, and the superannuation of many of 
the superior officers. Of course, many conscientious 
men were discovered amongst this mass of corruption, 
who in many cases still remain an honour to themselves, 
and a standing benefit to the public service. The 
following regulations were very wisely filmed for the 
selection of officers. " Proper means are at present 
taken, previous to their selection, to ascertain whether 
candidates for Prison Officers are duly qualified for 
their posts. Appointments are now made on proba- 
tion, for the first six months, during which period the 
Governors are required to observe carefully, and to 
report, at least every month, on their qualifications, 
general character, abilities, habits, temper, and dispo- 
sition. Should these reports not prove satisfactory, 
and should the Directors be convinced that such 
persons will not prove fitting, and desirable, to be 
intrusted with the charge of prisoners, their services 
will be dispensed with, and their appointments wiU 
not be confirmed." (1st Report, pp. 9-10.) A 
stricter system of discipline now is established 
amongst the prison officials, who no longer, more than 
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once, are "discovered under the influence of drink," 
" slightly/* " very slightly/* or at all. " Many dis- 
comforts, and minor evils, under which they formerly 
laboured" have been removed: and it is gratifying 
to reflect, that even if the system does fail to exclude 
every individual who should not be admitted ; yet, 
that as their social state is advancing, a class of 
oflBcers is gradually being collected who, for intelli- 
gence, conscientiousness, and respectability, can in no 
Penal Institutions be rivalled. It is only fair by way 
of contrast, in conclusion, to add the testimony of 
those who are able to form an opinion upon the 
merits of the present class of Prison officials. The 
extracts are selected from many which might be pro- 
duced. This first is taken froin the 3rd Report of 
the Directors, 1857. It gives us great pleasure, they 
say, " to report that the general body of officers have 
steadily persevered in a zealous, and efficient dis- 
charge of their duties. They always support our 
efforts to establish a just, and a fair course of disci- 
pline, and a conviction, in the mind of the prisoners, 
that their own advantage, and improvement is cared 
for, as well as the infliction of the punishment awarded 
by their sentence." 

Take another opinion. The Governor of Philips- 
town thus reports of the conduct of the officers under 
his observation: — **The conduct of the subordinate 
staff has been, on the whole, very good. They are 
generally of a superior class; with but few excep- 
tions, intelligent young men ; and evince a proper 
amount of zeal in the execution of their duties. The 
prison rules have been observed by them (with few 
exceptions) in a creditable manner; and there has 
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not been a report for intoxication during the • past 
twelve months. Two warders were removed for irre- 
gularity in their quarters, and subsequent prevarica- 
tion, and untruth. B^ond this no offence of a grave 
nature has been recorded." (Ibid. p. 128.) 

Having thus looked into the condition of the Irish 
Convict prisons as they formerly existed, it will be 
well to learn what means were adopted to correct 
these manifold evils. The Irish Prisons Act of Par- 
liament was passed August 7, 1854: and, again refer- 
ence must be made to Captain Crofton's evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Commons 
(p. 139. Q. 1473). He says :— 

" The first steps that we took, were to establish a 
proper system of discipline, to enable us ultimately to 
carry out the Act. The first part of that system was 
to remedy the overcrowding which existed. There 
were upwards of a thousand more convicts in the 
prisons than they could properly hold. The Lord- 
Lieutenant (Lord St. Germans) considered that the 
best course to relieve this overcrowding, was to take 
the Penal Servitude Act as a basis with regard to the 
punishments, in which a four years' sentence of penal 
servitude is considered adequate to seven years' 
transportation, and six as the maximum of ten years, 
&c. We were then instructed to prepare a list of 
prisoners so circumsta.nced ; and to recommend the 
best conducted that we could find for discharge, from 
time to time, absolutely. This was done ; and at last 
the prisons were reduced to some sort of order. We 
could then arrange them, and establish in them a 
proper course of discipline ; taking care that the 
system of separate imprisonment was commenced 
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with. We then followed out the English system with 
regard to public works; establishing gratuities to 
give convicts the element of hope, and to induce 
them to conduct themselves steadily." (p. 139. 
Q. 1473.) 

Next it was found, that in the convict prison, there 
was no separation of the juveniles from the adults. 
An Act had therefore to be obtained for the erection 
upon Lusk Common, in the vicinity of Dublin, a 
Penal Reformatory for boys. Meanwhile the report 
continues, this course was adopted, and with the 
juveniles we " pursued a proper system, so far as we 
were enabled to do so. We then found that the edu- 
cational departments were extremely neglected ; that 
though there was some teaching, there was no train- 
ing; and that really the ignorance was the most 
deplorable thing which could be imagined, not the 
fault, probably, of the prisoners themselves, but of 
those who were teaching them. We at once selected 
two schoolmasters, whose antecedents gave us hopes 
that they would eflfect good amongst the prisoners. 
One was a ragged-school teacher ; and the other had 
been a schoolmaster in a large Union, where he had 
had a great deal of experience. We recommended 
that they should be appointed head schoolmasters for 
the prisons ; and also, that they should be sent at the 
expense of the Government, to visit the diflferent 
penal, and reformatory establishments, in this country ; 
for the purpose of seeing the sort of principle which 
we expected them to act upon, and to carry out, in 
the prisons. This they did ; and I am happy to say 
with the most gratifying results ; for, we have been able 
within this short time to report very diflferently, and 
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the alteration with regard to the prisons is obvious to 
any one who visits them." (Ibid. p. 140. Q. 1481.) 

Having secured these two schoolmasters the 
Directors judiciously trained several others under, 
and by means of them ; so that an uniformity of 
system prevails throughout the Irish Convict Estab- 
lishments. With the female convicts the course 
adopted was somewhat similar. The results are thus 
described by Captain Crofton — they are well termed 
extraordinary :— " Women who seemed so lost that 
when one entered the prison, he felt there was a 
character about them which was in every way to be 
deplored, are now totally different ; and persons who 
now visited them, would see what these schoolmis- 
tresses — for I look upon the improvement as due to 
education — have tichieved. The great desire now 
with the women is to come to school, and to be 
educated, and enlightened; formerly it was their 
endeavour to keep away. The value of a certain 
kind — not a high kind — of education, but a moral 
training is felt throughout the whole establishment, 
both by males, and females." (Ibid. p. 141. Q. 1485.) 

Upon the subject of Education, the Board of 
Directors complained much at the outset, of the in- 
eflBcient state of the Educational departments of the 
Convict Dep6ts. They proceed to state that : — 
"Experience has proved we were correct in our 
opinion. The report of Mr. M*Gauran, the Head 
Schoolmaster at Mountjoy prison, shows, that after a 
very careful examination of the prisoners at that 
establishment, he found that 96 '2 per cent, were 
almost without any education at all. ,This is a fact, 
we submit, calling for every exertion to render the 
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educational machinery as perfect as possible, in order 
to open the minds of the prisoners, by a system of 
training as well as teaching. 

** Sensible of the very great importance of establish- 
ing a proper system of education in the prisons, 
through which, unfortunately, thousands of human 
beings must pass, who are in turn subjected to its 
influence, we are gratified at being able to state 
that, although much of the past year has been taken 
up in arranging schoolrooms, classifying prisoners 
according to their attainments, appointment of school- 
masters, &c., a great desire has already been evinced 
by the prisoners to receive instruction; and this is 
more remarkable, as proceeding from some advanced 
in age who, at the commencement of the year, attended 
school with the greatest reluctance. This applies both 
to males and females, and we believe so desirable a 
result has been achieved through great exertion on the 
part of the teachers. Lectures have been established, 
and attended with visible success; the great stum- 
bling-block to improvement has been the low, and 
depressing opinion, that prisoners in general hold of 
their own qualifications, believing it to be impossible 
that they are susceptible of improvement. The exer- 
tion required fi'om the instructor, to remove an im- 
pression so detrimental to progress, can be of no 
ordinary kind, as his constant labour should be that 
of illustrating and picturing out to the minds of the 
instructed; but this is no light task, and few there 
are, however gifted they may be in knowledge, who 
can really give effect to this desideratum of all educa- 
tion, but more especially that of the pauper and 
criminal." (2nd Report, pp. 3, 4. 1856.) 
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In the second Annual Report the Directors thus 
express themselves on the subject of Juvenile 
oflfenders :— " The juveniles can at present be scarcely 
treated as satisfactorily as could be wished. Further 
contamination is prevented, and education and indus- 
trial occupations, as far as trades are concerned, are 
promoted as much as possible. But we have no land 
attached to the prisons, and cannot expect really 
satisfactory results until the erection of the * JuvenOe 
Penal Reformatory,' when prison construction, and 
the various occupations of farm labour, will aid pro- 
perly selected oflBcers in bringing about the reforma- 
tion we seek to produce. We rejoice to find it is the 
intention of the Irish Government to bring in a Bill 
for the * reformation of juvenile offenders. ' We have 
long felt the importance of commencing the reformar 
tion of criminals at an early age, and before they are 
as hardened in crime as the majority are who come to 
the convict establishments. Parental responsibility, 
duly enforced, will do more to check the training for 
crime, which unhappily too often prevails amongst 
the class from whom these children emanate, than any 
other measure that has been proposed. There are 
many alterations we should wish to see in the English 
Act : amongst others, we should prefer the age of 
admission to be restricted to juveniles under fourteen, 
instead of sixteen. We should prefer that a stipula- 
tion should be made, that the imprisonment to which a 
juvenile is to be subjected before he is committed to a 
reformatory, should be * separate ;' but we must hope 
that experience in the practical working of these insti- 
tutions will suggest beneficial changes, and thankfully 
accept what we consider will be the means, under 
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Providence, of redncing the criminal population." 
(P. 3.) 

It has been stated that the first portion of Irish 
convicts' career is passed in separate confinement, a 
period which is " devoted almost exclusively to their 
religious, moral," and educational instruction; the 
principal object of which is " to induce religious im- 
pressions into their hearts, through the influence of the 
chaplains whose time should be devoted to them." 
Formerly in Mountjoy where the males are confined, 
" the manufacturing department was carried on to the 
detriment of the deterring, and reformatory character 
of a prison, built at a great expense for a special pur- 
pose, " which cannot, it is fliought, be carried out when 
the mind is " busily, and pleasantly occupied with the 
active employment of manufactures." This period of 
punishment past, the culprit commences his reforma- 
tional training. And now he comes under the influ- 
ence of those rules and regulations which have an 
important bearing upon his fiiture career. " These 
rules provide for a careful classification of the pri- 
soners according to their general conduct and character. 
Their removal from one grade to another is made con- 
tingent on their conduct, general demeanour, industry, 
and desire evinced to profit by the instruction offered, 
and to derive advantage from the efforts made for 
their moral, and religious improvement. A system 
of gratuities has been adopted as an encouragement, 
and reward for good conduct, and also as a stimulus 
to industry. ... A method of recording all the par- 
ticulars connected with the convict has also been 
adopted, and to particularise the offences they may 
have committed. And fiirther in order they should be 
made aware of their position, and progress in the 
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prison, and of the records made concerning them, and 
also with a view to impress their minds with the im- 
portance of good conduct, a badge calculated to eflfect 
these objects has been awarded to each convict every 
month." (1st Report,, pp. 10, 11.) In the Appendix 
it will be attempted to explain the system of conduct 
marks, badges, and gratuities introduced by the pre- 
sent Board into the Irish prisons. 

It may not now be amiss to give the opinion of some 
of the many persons whose business it is to mark the 
working of the new system, now that it has been estab- 
lished for a period of three years. The conduct of 
the prisoners generally, says the last Report of the 
Directors "is shown by the diminished number of 
oflfences committed by them on public works, to have 
considerably improved; compared with former years. 
It is satisfactory to know, that this diminution has 
not arisen from any practice on the part of the oflBcers 
of overlooking, or of not reporting oflfences. The rules 
require that * no oflBcer on any pretence whatever 
through favour, or mistaken kindness, shall fail to 
make an immediate report to the Grovernor, of any 
misconduct, or wilful disobedience of the prison regu- 
lations :' and it is only by a strict enforcement of this 
regulation that any steady system of combined re- 
wards, and punishments can be thoroughly carried 
out." (pp. 4, 5.) 

I can report, says Mr. Hogreve, Grovernor of Phi- 
lipstown, one of the prisons to which males are re- 
moved after their nine months' residence at Mountjoy 
— "I can report the prison discipline to be in a satis- 
factory condition. The defaulters' return presents a 
marked change for the better, as compared with last 
year, both in reference to the character, and to the 
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number of oflFences. The return of 1855, with a daily 
average of prisoners of 344, gives 775 defaulters* 
The return for 1856, with an average of 379, gives 
but 305 defaulters. The latter presents also a favour- 
able contrast with the former, in respect of the nature 
of the class of defaulters, and the absence (save in one 
<5ase) of assaults upon oflBcers. These results are the 
more remarkable when it is considered that during 
the year just ended, 144 of the best-conducted convicts 
were removed to Smithfield ; whilst those who have 
replaced them, have been of a mixed class as regards 
character, and for the most part men under sentence 
of Penal Servitude, many of whom are ignorant, and 
ill-disposed, not inclined to improvement, or to avail 
themselves of a .reformatory system." (Ibid. p. 130.) 

The Return of prisoners' ofiFences for the last two 
years will be a fitting pendant to the Grovernor's 
remarks. It must be borne in mind that the daily 
average in 1856 was greater by thirty-five prisoners 
than in 1855. 

** Attempts to break prison in 1855 
Mutinous conduct . 
Assaults on prison oflBcers 
Malicious accusation of ditto „ 
Assaults on prisoners . „ 
Theft . . . . „ 
Insubordination . . „ 
Disobedience and Insolence „ 
Disorderly conduct 
Breach of Prison rules (slight 
offences) 
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To the number 285 must be added an item un- 
known to the report of 1855, Idleness, &c. 20, making 
a gross total of 305 defaulters. 

The Grovernor of Spike Island, Mr. Hay, thus re- 
ports of the convicts under his charge, ** Although 
' some few cases of assaults on officers, and of other 
serious ofiFences have occurred, the conduct of the 
prisoners generally has been good, considering the 
number, and the different tempers, and dispositions 
that are brought in contact with each other." (Ibid, 
p. 23.) The Roman Chaplain of the same prison 
testifies in similar terms to the conduct of his charge. 
** As far as my intercourse, and duties with the pri- 
soners were concerned, (he says) I have found them 
respectful, submissive, and anxious to avail themselves 
of the opportunities afforded them of complying with 
their religious duties." (Ibid. p. 30.) And so too the 
Assistant Roman Chaplain : — " The decrease in the 
number of punishments may I think be taken as a fair 
test of the improved state of prison life." (Ibid. p. 35.) 

The report of the Anglican Chaplain at Philipstown, 
the Rev. William Little, speaks of the general work- 
ing of the new system as follows : — " The experience 
of another year has convinced me more and more of 
the value of moral, and religious instruction when 
applied to the prisoners, and of- the benevolence and 
wisdom of those by whom it has been provided. 
Human language cannot, in my judgment, overstate 
its advantages, in supplying the prisoners with better 
subjects for reflection, in diverting the current of the 
thoughts from its noxious channels, and in fertilising 
their minds for the production of those virtues of 
industry, contentment, and self-reliance, which it is so 
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desirable to find amongst them. The system of moral 
culture which I have endeavoured to pursue has been 
such as would be likely to inspire them with fruitfiil- 
ness of resources, to invigorate their minds, and to 
give them strength of intellect, and force of purpose to 
resist the tempteitions placed in their way. At the 
same time I have laboured to give the precepts, and 
motives suggested by revealed Religion, and the study 
of God's Word, that high position to which they are 
so pre-eminently entitled : — * Wlierewithal shall a 
young man cleanse his way? Even by ruling himself 
after Thy Word.' " It is added by the Chaplain that 
at Divine Service the conduct of the prisoners was 
" reverential ; and the answers received from many 
of them, when examined on the subject of the dis- 
courses have evinced a marked attention." 

Mr. Little furnishes some further valuable observa- 
tions : " It is true that in commencing his labours, the 
moral and religious instructor will find the minds of 
many of these convicts to be, indeed, a moral wilder- 
ness. But when he shall pursue his onward course, 
undiscouraged by those cases of ill success which will 
occasionally occur, and which will be only exceptional, 
and leaning on the promised aid of the great Lord of 
the harvest, I have no doubt that a great measure of 
good will be accomplished, and that the seeds thus 
industriously sown will issue in the most precious and 
abundant fruits." (Ibid. p. 141.) 

The head schoolmaster in the same prison gives 
his testimony to the results of the system in the fol- 
lowing terms. Speaking of the convicts he says, " I 
have found appealing to the better portions of their 
nature, treating them with kindness, but at the same 
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time with firmness, to be very important elements, in 
humanising them. The salutary efifects of prison 
discipline, their proficiency in secular knowledge 
combined with industrial training, and the influence 
of religion brought to bear upon them by the Chap- 
lains, will have so modified their character, that I 
entertain sanguine hopes that the great majority of 
them will become good and useful members of society, 
when again restored to liberty." (Ibid. p. 144.) 

Of the ticket of license system as established in Ire- 
land Mr. Local Inspector Atkins says, ** I have great 
pleasure in being able to state that the experiment, as 
far as it has gone, has been perfectly successful. Out 
of 181 discharges upon tickets of license only one 
unfavourable report has been received." (Ibid. p. 22.) 
So likewise speaks the Governor : — 

** Since March last up to the 31st December, 1856, 
181 convicts have been discharged on license from 
this prison, and Forts Carlisle, and Camden, but 
principally from the latter where they had undergone 
a regular course of probation; and it affords me 
very great pleasure in being able to state that up to 
the present time I have only heard of one of them 
having got into trouble, and he had left Ireland." 
(Ibid. p. 24.) 

The evidence of the Roman Chaplain at Spike 
Island, the Rev. T. F. Lyons, himself to all appear- 
ances, by no means prejudiced in favour of the working 
of thQ new system, is on this account of the greater 
value. He says, " During the past year the strict 
discipline recently applied to the penal servitude in 
this country has been carried into full operation. 
The enforcement of the stringent regulations which 
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such a discipline necessarily required, excited, as may 
be expected, a good deal of ill-temper, and insubordi- 
nation among many of the prisoners hitherto unac- 
customed to such stringency, and otherwise perverse, 
and obstinate. These persons have given much 
trouble to the prison Authorities during the year. 
But I feel bound to say, that the greater number of 
prisoners have quietly submitted to the new regula- 
tions, and have given the fullest satisfaction by their 
conduct. Although I cannot state that the new dis- 
cipline has produced all the desired effects, yet I 
believe it to be sound in principle, and am confident 
that it will ultimately succeed. I do not consider it 
at all too stringent or severe ; as most of the prisoners 
are destined to return to society, it would be unwise 
to themselves as well as to the community, to make 
their penal servitude a pleasant, or an encouraging 
state to which to return." (Ibid. p. 30.) The same 
gentleman remarks forcibly upon the difference which 
characterised an importation of prisoners, under the 
old system, from Bermuda. Three hundred and sixty 
of these men were drafted into Spike Island at the 
close of 1855 " who appeared to be total strangers to 
all the practices of religion, and the observance of 
discipline. At first they were placed in a prison by 
themselves, but their conduct was found to be so 
insolent, and insubordinate, that they could not be 
governed whilst they remained together. They were 
then distributed through all the wards of the prison ; 
and it is but too certain that their irreligious expres- 
sions, and examples have had a very mischievous 
effect upon the other prisoners. It required much 
exertion on the part of the prison authorities, and 
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Chaplains to bring them to better sentiments, and 
practice. At present they are greatly reformed, and 
the majority of them are giving the greatest satisfac- 
tion by their conduct." (Ibid. p. 32.) The following 
additional particulars from the same Chaplain will 
be read with much interest. " Most of these prisoners 
had left this prison for Bermuda during the last four 
or six years, and had been previous to their departure, 
comparatively simple, well-disposed men, attached to 
the practice of their religion, and submissive to prison 
authorities. They have returned to us in the depraved 
state described. I can state the same of several 
hundreds of others who returned to this prison from 
Bermuda during the last eight years : which clearly 
shows that whatever may be thought of the punish- 
ment, and discipline of convicts in this country, they 
are certainly not improved by their transportation to 
Bermuda." (Ibid. p. 32.) Mr. Lyons also further 
says, " Though a large number of prisoners have 
received the indulgence of tickets of license, not one 
has been sent back for any oflfence, and I have only 
heard of three who have in any way misconducted 
themselves. I am confident while the system is 
carried out so judiciously, and securely as has been 
done hitherto by the Government, and prison autho- 
rities, in granting it to none but those of weU-proved 
conduct, and with certain employment secured to 
them, that few convicts will relapse. I am also of 
opinion that if 'tickets of license were granted to the 
most deserving of the penal servitude men, it would 
not onlj^ be a reward for good conduct in themselves, 
but would also be an incentive to the others to follow 
their example. Some stimulus to this class of pri- 
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soners, of this kind would be most useful." (Ibid, 
pp. 32, 33.) 

On the need of individualising the convict, the re- 
port of Mr. Little, Anglican Chaplain at Philipstown, 
contains a confirmation of the opinion advocated in 
these pages. He says, " A very limited acquaintance 
with prisoners, will show that the same mode of treat- 
ment will not answer with all, but that the moral 
culture must vary with the individual : and the Chap- 
lain will readily perceive that his teaching must have 
regard to those peculiar biases of the mind by which 
one prisoner is distinguished from another. With a 
view to this, he must individualise and study the 
mental character of each of them, and thus be prepared 
to supply the appropriate remedy for their moral wants, 
and necessities." (Ibid. p. 140.) 

The report of the Assistant Roman Chaplain at 
Spike Island follows next in order of precedence. 
The Rev. T. O'Sullivan has some remarks illustrating 
the practical working of the Irish prison system which 
are well worthy of notice. " Like the vague, but 
irresistible desire all men have after happiness, the 
objects of the prisoner's fondest aspirations is the 
liberty which he believes lies beyond the limit of penal 
life. If there be any difference, it is in the greater 
tendency with which his will is carried thereto as the 
many elements widely scattered, which go to form the 
first, are here concentrated on one object to which the 
inward eye is always turned. A scheme of reforma- 
tion therefore, which the prisoner cannot oppose with- 
out going counter to the course of his feelings, ought 
— if there be any truth in the laws which regulate 
man's moral nature — to produce the happiest results. 
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Fortunately for the cause of order and morality, these 
two influences bear the most intimate relation to each 
other. The hope of reward and the fear of punish- 
ment, are the great moral forces supplied by authority 
for effecting the reformation of the prisoner." (Ibid, 
pp. 33, 34.) Again : — " I feel convinced that the vigi- 
lant and discreet spirit which regulates our prison 
discipline is one of the main causes which secures the 
willing and steady obedience of the prisoner." (Ibid, 
p. 36.) 

The Anglican Chaplain at Carlisle Fort, the Rev. 
F. Shortt, would appear to be a convert to the new 
regime. He says, " I have given my best attention to 
the question of prison discipline for some time. I was 
at one time long of opinion that severity was the 
only hopeful treatment, strengthened as my persuasion 
was by the insolent language, and conduct of many 
prisoners without provocation. But from the contrast 
afforded by the quietude, order, and respectful de- 
meanour of the prisoners of every religious denomina- 
tion now confined here, I cannot but retract my 
opinion and concur in the wisdom of the altered 
system as exemplified in the present mild treatment, 
and classification of the convicts, giving thereby a 
reasonable hope to those who strive, with God's 
blessing, for the mastery over evil." (Ibid. pp. 43, 
44.) 

The assistant schoolmaster at Fort Carlisle adds his 
experience : — '* In my intercourse with the prisoners, 
I have been careful to observe their moral bearing as 
regards their business with me, and their relations 
with one another ; and in only one or two instances 
have I discovered any breach t)f decorum, and which 
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arose generaUy more from former habit, than from any 
desire to give scandal to their fellow men." (Ibid, 
p. 55.) And so likewise does the Roman Chaplain at 
Philipstown, who expresses his "conviction that the 
reformatory system now in operation is developing 
itself satisfactorily." (Ibid. p. 142.) 

The Rev. John Black, Anglican Chaplain at Mount- 
joy Government prison, thus details his experience. 
He reports : — " The men are regularly visited in their 
cells. Every exertion is made to explain to each 
individually the mischief of the vile motives by which 
their conduct has been hitherto influenced. Without 
individual, and constant catechetical instruction thus 
regularly conducted, little good comparatively could 
arise from the public services of the Church amongst 
men, who for the most part are ignorant of the most 
simple words used by the minister in his public dis- 
course. Personal, individual, application is essentially 
requisite to excite the torpid mind of the ordinary con- 
vict, from its dull round of evil associations, and to 
make it meditate upon the things belonging to its 
everlasting peace." (Ibid. p. 71.) 

In conclusion, the opinion of Captain Crofton may be 
fitly quoted. Of the new system he says, — " We be- 
lieve that it would be a very favourable substitute, for 
any general system of shortening sentences ; it has been 
for some time generally felt that an uncertainty with 
regard to sentences is a great evil. However conve- 
nient it may be for prison Authorities to hold out, as 
an inducement to good conduct, that the prisoners 
should lose twenty-five per cent, of their term, or 
be released at the end of the third year instead of 
at the end of the fourth, I cannot think that such a 
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course will tend to genuine reformation. I should be 
unbelieving in the reformation of any man, who would 
require so strong a stimulus as to be let off one-fourth 
of his punishment to induce his reformation. I should 
infinitely prefer to see that man, with a well-modified 
system of imprisonment, at the termination of his sen- 
tence, in a situation where he can be tested before he 
goes out I should hope that that would be a suflBcient 
stimulus for any good prison conduct ; if it was not, I 
should be very doubtful of the reformation of the man. 
I believe that the ticket of license, in theory is good ; 
but it appears to me to be practically stultified, because 
it requires such delicacy in the supervision — the only 
thing that makes it valuable — on account of the pau- 
city of employment in this country, that it really is 
valueless. In a Colony where people have no objec- 
tion to employ a convict, the same delicacy of ma- 
chinery need not exist for carrying it out ; but if one 
is obliged to be so careful, that he cannot have a man 
watched, it appears to me that the value of hia 
supervision is lost" (Report of Select Committee, 
p. 147. Q. 1519.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE INTERMEDIATE ESTABLISHMENTS : SMITHFIELD.— 
FORTS CAMDEN AND CARLISLE.— LUSK. 

The Convict now enters with an exemplary prison 
character the Intermediate Establishments of the Irish 
prison system. These are for three descriptions of 
prisoners; the agricultural, the mechanical, and the 
artisan. Trades are taught in the Metropolitan Peni- 
tentiary at Smithfield. Quarrying, stone-cutting, 
masonry, and the construction of earthworks and forti- 
fications are carried on at Cork Harbour. Agriculture 
is practised at Lusk. The prisoner on entering these 
Institutions enters into almost a new state of existence. 
With all reverence be it said, and with a full con- 
sciousness of the great disparity which exists between 
the type and the antitype, the convict commences his 
purgatorial purification. All, or nearly all connection 
with a prison life is suspended — even to the mere out- 
ward man, the growth of the hair, and the dress of 
the tradesman. Past offences, and past punishments 
are never mentioned ; or are only mentioned with a 
special, and exceptional intention. The men, more 
even than in the Penal Establishments, are treated as 
men ; as human beings ; as beings endued with rea- 
son ; as reasonable creatures, who have acquired the 
sense of accountability ; as accountable agents, who 
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have now a character to win, and a character to lose 
— in a word as Christians. This humanising treat- 
ment ; this appeal to the culprits as men capable of 
gratitude, of repentance, of reformation, of constancy, 
of self-dependence, of self-controul, is certainly new 
in the treatment of convicts: — but is no less new, 
than truthful. This appeal to the culprit's better 
nature, to that nature which was restored in Holy 
Baptism to the likeness of Christ, to that renewed 
nature which the Holy Spirit prevents, and farthers 
in every wish for improvement, in every action to- 
wards reformation, is in these Intermediate Estab- 
lishments made. Each prisoner upon promotion to 
the exemplary class, is sought to have it explained to 
him the object of his arrival, the privileges of his 
position, the duties of his probation, the responsi- 
bilities of his advantages. It is attempted to be 
shown how in these purgatorial institutions, the feel- 
ings, wishes, hopes, and fears of ordinary prison exis- 
tence must be swept away ; how new objects, new 
aspirations, new impulses, and new desires are to be 
cultivated ; how, in a word, the good prisoner is to be 
distinguished, to be separated from the good man. The 
voluiitary system is here alone resorted to — voluntary 
labour, voluntary discipline, voluntary education, vo- 
luntary temptation. Honour, the felon's honour is 
the principle of his heart here appealed to, and the 
very mainspring of his actions here worked upon — 
the culprit's own honour, and the honour of the insti- 
tution which confides in his honour. Liberty of con- 
duct is fully accorded ; but being fully accorded, and 
once in the most trivial maimer abused, is here irre- 
vocably withdrawn. Hence a man who once proves 
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himself unworthy of the partially restrained liberty 
of an Intermediate Establishment, is considered unfit 
for the less restrained liberty of tickets of license, or 
the unrestrained liberty of unconditional discharge. 
He is forthwith removed from its privileges. In 
short, the exemplary prisoner is here granted such 
opportunities of himself testing his good resolutions, 
and of proving to others the sincerity of his amend- 
ment, as will, by God's blessing, prepare him to buffet 
anew with the more manifold temptations of the world 
into which he is again to enter ; and to prepare others 
to receive with confidence the reformation commenced 
in penal punishment, and perfected in purgatorial 
probation. 

It has been said that voluntary temptation is placed 
in the way of all Convicts promoted to Smithfield, or 
to the other Refuges. Let us see how this is accom- 
plished. By rotation men are daily sent into the 
City upon duty by the Authorities, upon business for 
themselves, or for commissions for their neighbours. 
For example : — a messenger is dispatched daily to the 
Post-office, to the office of the Board of Directors, to 
the Castle, to other prisons, or to any other locality 
where letters, or messages are required to be delivered. 
Where practicable, at each destination the times of his 
arrival, and departure are noted ; and compared both 
with one another, and with the hour of the prisoner's 
leaving, and returning to Smithfield. In no instance 
has the messenger out-stayed his time. Take another 
case from Captain Crofton's evidence. " A carpenter 
having been required at the Model Prison for some 
time, I have tried the experiment, if I may so term it, 
of sending one of these men every morning to the 
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work, through the City nearly two miles off, and back 
again to return to the lecture in the evening. He has 
done this for nearly two months every day by himself, 
no warder being with him. In his walk he is obliged 
continually to pass public-houses ; but he returns regu- 
larly, and he performs the day's work both to the good 
of the public service, and to the satisfaction of the 
Governor of the prison where he is working." — 
(Report, p. 145. Q. 1506.) This is by no means a 
solitary instance. Other men, during the alterations 
which converted Newgate Prison, from a male prison 
on the old regime^ to a female depot under the separate 
system, were required to assist in the work. Painters, 
and masons were unrestrictedly dispatched day by day 
from Smithfield, and invariably returned with punc- 
tuality, and free from all suspicion of drink. In other 
ways likewise, are the reforming, and the reformed 
convicts tested. As the period draws nigh for their 
release, in order that they may lose no time on regain- 
ing their liberty in procuring the necessary implements 
of labour, they are permitted to leave the prison un- 
watched, and unattended, to make their purchases 
when, and where, and how they please. The liberty 
thus accorded has never been abused. Once more ; 
when required to return from Lusk to Smithfield at 
the expiration of their sentence, they are furnished 
with money to pay their railway fare ; they walk down 
at perfect liberty, about three quarters of a mile, to 
the way-side station ; they take their tickets, and their 
places in the train ; and on their arrival, detachments 
of convicts, or single prisoners, may be seen marching 
through a large portion of Dublin, and through some 
of its lowest parts, to report themselves at their desti- 
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nation. By such, and by similar means are the self- 
controul, and good intentions of the adult criminal 
tried during the filtering process, which shall change 
him from a well-meaning, but untested exemplary pri- 
soner, into a free man with a new, and unspotted cha- 
racter indeed, and with best designs; but moreover 
with good resolutions realised, and with good endea- 
vours after reformation practically commenced. 

One of the tests of reformational endeavour thus 
obtained, it would be difficult for the most credulous 
of opponents to withstand. It might be urged, with 
some show of justice, that possibly the Authorities may 
be more influenced in their opinion by theory, than 
by matter of fact ; and that after all it may be illu- 
sory, their idea of adult amendment. Be it so. It is 
probable however, that such cavillers would be dis- 
posed to give some weight to the opinion of the pri- 
soners of one another. It requires chaff of a very 
peculiar cut to catch old gaol birds; and certainly 
they, if any, would look askance at unreliable reforma- 
tion. If then we can find, as we do find, that there 
exists reciprocal trustfulness amongst the criminals ; 
if we can find, as we do, that day by day in rotation 
each man is commissioned by his neighbour to make 
small matters of purchase ; if we find, that implicit 
confidence is mutually reposed in money and change, 
in weights and measures, in prices and cost, we are in 
possession of an amount of moral certainty of the 
impressibility of thieves and rogues, of burglars and 
cattle lifters, from an unexceptionable source, which 
is sufficient for the Christian philanthropist, and 
should be convincing to the hesitating disputant upon 
secondary punishments. 
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The mention here made of the fact that mutual 
confidence is established between the criminals at 
Smithfield, has been forcibly illustrated by a recent 
incidence. A man, Patrick O'Hagan — for the occa- 
sion — had one day been sent out with his usual 
despatch-bag over his shoulder, twelve or fifteen shil- 
lings in his pocket, and a list of commissions in his 
head. In the afternoon he went out. In the evening 
he returned. He delivered up his letters to the 
Superintendent, he gave an eighteen penny cap to one 
neighbour, half-a-dozen of eggs to another, a herring 
or two to a third, and an implement of work to a 
fourth, and then he bethought him to count his money, 
and to make his reckoning. Shortly afterwards in he 
runs to the oflBce of the Superintendent. " Oh, Mr. 
Good," says the man — and he tells Mr. Good, who is 
always ready to hear what the men have to commu- 
nicate, a great misfortune which has happened to him. 
In a word he has lost a sixpence. He has counted, 
and recounted his money. He has reckoned, and 
re-reckoned his commissions. But all to no purpose : 
— the unlucky sixpence still remains wanting. The 
poor man is in a sad way. What is to be done? 
Mr. Good consoles him in the best of his power, but 
to no avail ; and the honest fellow goes to bed with a 
sorrowful heart. Early next morning another prisoner, 
apparently ignorant of this little episode of reforma- 
tional life, brings a sixpence to the Superintendent 
which he has just found, in the early morning sweeping 
of the yard. The messenger's accounts are thus satis- 
factorily settled, and the poor man relieved from his 
painful position. Now the chief thing noticeable in 
this story, is the conduct of those convicts whose 
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money had been unaccounted for. There was not the 
slightest suspicion raised in the minds of any one of 
them as to the truth of the messenger's story, or in 
his honesty. They firmly believed that a mistake 
had arisen, that the money had been lost ; and they 
were content to abide by the disaster. 

A similar trait is discoverable, in the case of 
a man at the Cork Forts who lately himself mis- 
laid the sum of four shillings — a large amount 
for such as he. In this instance, likewise, no 
shadow of a suspicion crossed his mind but that 
he had really lost the money. It never flashed 
across him that his neighbours could have purloined 
it. Eventually — it matters not how — his surmises 
proved to be correct. The prisoner had himself lost 
the money. 

Of course, it would be a small test of conduct, if the 
convicts were sent out without the means of going 
astray. Hence a certain proportion of his earnings, 
each prisoner is allowed to draw weekly; and by 
accumulation the culprit often finds himself in posses- 
sion of ten or twelve shillings, of which, without the 
slightest supervision, he is the complete master. It is 
never known however, that when abroad on his own 
account, the convict spends his* spare money in any 
worse, and more questionable luxuries than in herrings, 
eggs, and bacon. 

The manner in which confidence in themselves is 
at first wanting to the prisoner under probation, and 
afterwards becomes developed, is very striking. 
Sometimes, not enough of the amour propre is engen- 
dered. Sometimes, too much is assumed. More fre- 
quently, however, the right mean is preserved. 
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Upon the opening of Smithfield Penitentiary, in the 
spring of last year, a custom which now obtains was 
first commenced. It was the giving over to the 
charge of the cook, certain and divers • stores, and 
culinary utensils. The convict to whom this was first 
entrusted, could hardly be prevailed upon to take the 
responsibility upon himself: and it required no little 
persuasion to induce him to believe, that others were 
disposed to place even such elementary trust in a con- 
victed felon. This man's self-confidence had much 
need of . development. It has lately happened, that 
a man of rather better attainments than the usual run 
of convicts, was about to be released upon Ticket of 
License. He was asked wliat he meant to do with 
himself upon discharge. " May it please your Honour, 
I am a going to take to tutoring," was his reply. 
The rejoinder from the Personage who asked the 
question was, " Going to tutoring, my good man, 
going to tutoring! You had better learn to tutor 
yourself before you attempt to tutor other people." 
This man's bump of self-esteem was certainly too 
largely developed. 

The career of the same convict after conviction was 
strange. He gave the Anglican Chaplain of his 
prison great trouble by the pertinacity with which he 
held, and the zeal with which he disseminated, infidel 
opinions. The good Chaplain could scarcely appear in 
the wards without this prisoner giving him chase, with 
the Holy Bible in his hand, in which he flattered him- 
self he had discovered some error, inconsistency, or 
contradiction. At length one day by some Act of 
the GkK)d Providence, this criminal's heart was of)ened 
to the Blessed Truths of the Catholic Church ; and he 
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became a converted man as well as a refonned convict. 
When released he betook himself to Belfast, and 
actually did take to ** tutoring:" and that so success- 
fully, that from being monitor in a small school of 
fourteen or fifteen lads, in two months he was raised 
to be head master; and now, by his exertions, the 
numbers in the school have risen to between eighty and 
ninety children. It should be added to this man's 
credit, that he strove earnestly to undo the prosely- 
tising efforts he had made, to indoctrinate faithless- 
ness against the Church, into the minds of his fellow- 
prisoners. 

A great commotion was one day made at Smith- 
field, by a charge preferred against one man by his 
neighbour, of wishing, or of attempting to " borrow " 
some article, the property of the former. It was 
hardly appeased by the Authorities ; on the one side 
the confidence mis-reposed was commented upon 
rather by inuendo, and by the use of palliative syno- 
nymes, than by charge direct- On the other, the 
charge was indignantly denied; and the attempt at 
libel, and defamation oT character, was strongly in- 
sisted upon. It turned out that there was in fiaict no 
mis-appropriation of property ; but only, from circum- 
stantial evidence it was assumed there was an inclina- 
tion to ** borrow." 

During the convict's detention at Smithfield — a 
period never less, and ofttimes much more, than four 
months — he is employed in tailoring, shoemaking, 
weaving, coopering, and carpentering, and upon " fa- 
tigue " work. The latter labour consisting of sweeping 
and cleaning, of whitewashing and blackleading, is 
from the defective arrangement of the prison a serious 
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item of labour. Most prisoners are taught their 
trades within the walls of the prison. Hence the 
amount, and the description of work completed, labours 
under much disadvantage. Gratuities are awarded 
according to the good will evinced, and to the amount 
of work performed, not according to the skill and 
workmanship displayed. Each prisoner is supplied 
with a small account book, in which he regularly 
enters his amount of labour finished, his amount of 
earnings drawn, his amount of gains saved. The 
former is left in his own possession; the latter is 
kept by the Authorities. This little book plays an 
important part in the system of reformation. It 
represents to the criminal, the newly-aoquired banker s 
book of the young heir, just come to age. The pri- 
soner feels he has now really acquired some property. 
He has something to lose, as well as something to 
gain. He has a position to support, and a character 
to keep up. And he acts accordingly. His book is 
open to inspection; and his accounts are open to in- 
quiry. Much good has arisen from^the observation of 
the way in which the convict spends his little savings ; 
and though compulsion is not used, sound advice is 
often taken. For instance; if it is found that the 
earnings are wasted in prison luxuries such as to- 
bacco, or herrings, or eggs, or bacon for breakfast, 
the spendthrift is reminded that if in these small 
matters he allows self-indulgence to move him, he will 
never, when freed fipom restraint, be enabled to exer- 
cise self-denial. The good which a little wholesome 
warning of this sort effects is remarkable: and a 
curious case of this has lately been brought under 
the notice of the Writer, A convict who had Mien 
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into bad ways by means of drink, and whose time of 
detention was drawing to a close, begged in an inter- 
view with the Chairman to be shortly released. " You 
got into trouble through drink my good man ?" '* He 
had, his Honour/' " And you are likely again to fell 
into the same bad courses ?" " Oh no I his Honour/* 
" How am I to know that ?" answered the Chairman. 
" His Honour might rely on him/' It was then ex- 
plained to the good man, that he was under no temp- 
tation to drink in prison, and that drink could not be 
obtained. "However," it was added, "how much 
money have you? Let me look at your book, and 
see how you spend your gratuity ?" The book was 
handed in, and it appeared that sixpence a week had 
been drawn, and had been spent — in tobacco. After 
some earnest advice on the advantage of voluntary 
self-denial in small matters, to make easy self-denial 
in large things, the prisoner was left with the assur- 
ance, that some months would elapse before he could 
be fitted to stand the temptations of the world : mean- 
while, let him look to his tobacco account. The 
Bread cast upon the waters was found after many 
days. The convict's book was by-and-by once more 
examined, and a desperate strife for the mastery was 
shown to have taken place leaving, by God's Grace, 
the prisoner's better nature in possession of the field. 
The tobacco entries presented week by week the 
decreasing ratio by unity of fivepence, fourpence, 
threepence, twopence, one penny ; until, at length, no 
entry was required, for no purchase was made. 

Education is a subject by no means neglected at 
these Intermediate Institutions. Pour hours every 
evening are devoted to the intellectual culture of the 
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convicts* mind. This is chiefly of an elementary sort ; 
and it is imparted in a manner to attract the often 
blunted faculties, and obtuse ideas vith which it has 
to grapple. The success attending this system is great. 
The Directors were very fortunate in obtaining the 
services of a gentleman, who had gained much ex- 
perience in the establishment of evening schools in 
Dublin, and who was recommended by the National 
Board of Education, Mr. Organ, By this gentleman 
** lectures are given every evening of such a nature as 
to prepare the prisoners for the world in which they 
are about to mix, whether their destination be the 
colonies, or at home." It is stated that the two 
subjects which always attract the greatest attention 
amongst the inmates of Smithfield, are the colonies, 
and any moral question. In Captain Crofton's evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, the 
list of lectures for a month is given. As specimens, 
the following are selected : — Pursuit of Ejiowledge ; 
Remarkable Inventions ; New South Wales and New 
Zealand; Man, his duty to Gk)d and relation to his 
Fellows ; the Atmosphere and its uses ; Railways 
and Telegraphs; History; Printing; What d. man 
with brains may do; Coal; Physical Geography; 
Self-Denial and decision of character; Canada; the 
Calendar; Works of Grod; Wonders of Science; 
Temperance ; Machinery. Now the Writer is able to 
testify to the interesting manner in which these 
lectures are given. He has seen the interest they 
excite ; and what is more to the point, he can prove 
the hold they take upon their hearers. The men 
during the delivery of the lectures are encouraged to 
take notes. They do so ; and during their times of 
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work, the trades instructors are in the habit of direct* 
ing the conversation to the subjects of the lectures. 
Now mark the result. On Saturday evenings instead 
of the usual lecture being delivered, the prisoners are 
arranged in lines on opposite sides of the school-room, 
and are set to work to question each other upon the 
subject-matter of the week's programme. These 
questions and answers are generally given as quickly as 
a spectator can commit them to paper. The replies 
are often criticised by the questioner ; and if not con- 
sidered by him to be satisfactory, he stands upon his 
feet, and openly instructs his less mindful neighbour. 
The questions are given, and replied to, alternatively 
from one side of the hall to the other ; and the eager- 
ness displayed by opposing factions sometimes amounts 
to positive excitement. This sort of competitive exa- 
mination is looked upon as the great recreation of 
the week ; and as such is highly prized by the men. 
Its benefits are manifold. It encourages attention to 
the lectures. It sharpens the intelligence, in making 
notes. It opens the understanding, by making reflec- 
tion inevitable upon cause and eflfect. It cultivates 
the intellect, in requiring consideration for questions. 
It immensely quickens the mental powers, in neces- 
sitating immediate replies. 

These are important results ; and if these assertions 
can be substantiated, the Reader will have good cause 
to congratulate the Authors, upon the success of their 
system. It must be remembered that the great ma- 
jority of the men at Smithfield arrive in prison in a 
completely uneducated condition ; uneducated not only 
in mere artificial acquirements, but in the higher 
training of the mind. Let us then see what the men 
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themselves make of the lectures. This we propose 
to do, by means of recapitulating the questions which 
were recently put in the Competitive Examination one 
Saturday evening. The subjects for the week's lec- 
tures comprised : — The Atmosphere, British Subjects 
and British Laws, The History of Moses, the Ocean, 
and Emigration to New South Wales. The following 
questions were then asked : the replies were in general 
correctly given. If not, the mistake was immediately 
rectified by others only too anxious, in a good-natured 
way, to put a neighbour right when he had erred. 
The queries were usually ushered in by " I want to 
know," which must be understood below: and the 
monosyllabic " Eight " usually rewarded a correct 
reply. The questions are reported as nearly as pos- 
sible in the men's own words : — How is air composed? 
By what means do we take air into our lungs, and 
exclude it from them? Illustrate by a familiar ex- 
ample. Weight of a cubic foot of air, and how dis- 
covered? The last words of Mr. Organ on Friday 
night's lecture (they were moral and hortatory) ? How 
air is weighed ? The cause and the importance of the 
Nile overflowing its banks ? By Whom was the law 
of labour established, and in what words ? Why do 
we pay taxes ? What is the length of the sounding 
line used three or four hundred miles West of S. 
Helena ? Pressure of air on a man's body, and why is 
he not crushed to death ? How many times is water 
heavier than air, and how proved ? The proportion of 
land and water ? The two great features of English 
law? Breadth of Australia from East to West? 
Whether a man is safer under a bad government or 
under none ? Who broke the first commands of God ? 
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The three great gifts of God to man ? The (doggrel) 
verse by which to remember the Oceans? In what 
ocean is the Bay of Biscay, and whence its name? 
What are organs of respiration? The number of 
degrees from pole to pole ? The Blessings Moses gave 
the Children of Israel? The form the Earth was 
formerly supposed to be, and proof of its shape? 
What did God say when he divided the water from 
the land? How long a man can live without air? 
Cubic feet of water in a ton ? How dew is formed ? 
What is History ? What year were Upper and Lower 
Canada joined to British crown ? Area of the Pacific ? 
What are Islands supposed to be ? Colour of water in 
the Gulph of Guinea ? The appearance of the bed of 
the ocean ? Depth of the Atlantic north of Bermuda ? 
Depth of lake Erie? Of what is the ocean the 
symbol ? Eepeat the Hebrew melody (by Moore) ? 
The British possessions in North America ? Circum- 
ference of the Earth ? The twelve tribes of Israel ? 
Facts in the history of Moses, his kindred, the mira- 
cles, the Exodus, the wanderings, his death, &c.? 
When was Van Diemen's Land discovered and whence 
its name? What did Abraham say to his servant 
about Isaac's marriage? Jacob's wages by Laban? 
The number of parts of the Jewish law, with expla- 
nations? Who introduced printing into Ireland and 
in what year ? When was Ireland annexed to Eng- 
land ? The golden rule of Christianity ? What did 
S. Paul say upon labour, and how did he act up to 
his rule? What does Conscientiousness mean? and 
Why breathing on a glass leaves dew ? 

These questions, with others which they suggested, 
or led to, occupied upwards of an hour. The effect 
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of the intelligence, and the knowledge of the men upon 
the Auditors, amongst whom were some very high 
Authorities upon criminal reformation, was great. 
Ever now and again a visitor would put a question, 
and reason with the men, and draw out their thoughts, 
and opinions. Many were the riders from their own 
questions which the visitors asked them ; and right 
well, in the majority of cases, did they reply. For 
instance ; the diflference between Wisdom, and Ejiow- 
ledge, was required at the hands of these illiterate 
mechanics. After a moment's thought one of them 
replied thus : — " Wisdom is a gift from above, from 
the Almighty Creator. Knowledge is something im- 
parted from men." Several stiff questions were asked, . 
and were answered, to test their knowledge on the 
subject of air, and of the colour of the sea. Another 
subject which gave rise to some discussion was the dif- 
ferent virtues of electoral, and hereditary government. 
One man was asked which was preferable, and why ? 
Upon some consideration, he replied, ** the latter ;" 
and for a reason, he gave, amongst others, *^ the 
liability to disturbance among the people upon the 
occasion of an election.'* He was then asked another 
question :— " Whether it were advisable that govern- 
ment officers, e. g. judges, should be hereditary, 
or electoral ?" " Electoral," was the answer ; " be- 
cause," with other reasons, " the son might not be so 
well- qualified to fill the office as his father ; and that 
if he were as capable, he might not take so much 
pains to fill it properly, as if he were not certain to 
inherit it." It must not be forgotten the class of 
men from whom these questions originated, from whom 
these answers were elicited. Before their admission 
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into prison, the majority of them were wholly illite- 
rate, and none of them, it is believed, were able to 
accomplish much more than reading and writing : for 
it has been seen, that diligent examination discloses 
the number of uneducated prisoners who enter the 
Irish prisons to be 96*2 per cent. Their answers, in 
the Writer's opinion, and in that of others were extra- 
ordinary. They prove a far higher acquaintance with 
the common things of life than he fears is always to 
be found in a class which accounts itself superior to 
theirs. The progress in developing the prisoners' 
minds must have been very great ; and much credit is 
due to Mr. Organ, for the successful manner in which 
he has contrived to instil so much into such barren 
ground. To hear the lectures at Smithfield, is to be 
well nigh persuaded that the men understand them, 
and take an interest in them. To hear the com- 
petitive examination of a Saturday evening, is to be 
persuaded beyond all reasonable doubt, that the lec- 
tures are not only attractive and comprehensible, but 
that they are understood and remembered. In con- 
clusion, it may be mentioned that on the day pre- 
ceding the examination referred to, the same party 
which witnessed the latter, were present at an im- 
promptu exhibition of the men's knowledge, at the 
hands of the Lecturer. Some little feeling was excited, 
that probably Mr. Organ was showing off his best men ; 
as it was unlikely the generality of prisoners could 
possess such varied knowledge. On Saturday, how- , 
ever, when the men were arranged on opposite sides 
of the room, and were set to work catechising each 
other, such feelings entirely evaporated ; and nothing 
could more substantiate than the result, the sterling 
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manner in which such an amount of knowledge had 
been imparted to men's minds by the exertions, zeal, 
and tact of Mr. Organ. 

In order that those who chance to read these pages 
should not be required to assent to the evidence 
afforded by a single visit, of the acquirements of the 
Smithfield men, tiie Writer besides attending on other 
occasions, went on four consecutive Saturday evenings 
to hear the competitive examinations. The impressions 
carried away were ever of the same character ; satis- 
feiction at the knowledge acquired, and wonder at the 
progress of unlettered, unthinking men, being the pre- 
dominant sensations. As however, it is not desired 
that ought be admitted to without full reference to 
facts, it is proposed, at the expense of wearying the 
Reader, to put down, as concisely as may be, the ques- 
tions severally propounded on these occasions by each 
man for the consideration of the rest. With the Reader 
is left the remedy, in the event anticipated ; and it will 
be easy to pass by what may prove to many unpalat- 
able food for the mind. Of the first examination, from 
inadvertence, no notes were taken. Hence only a por- 
tion of the questions are remembered. Amongst other 
geographical questions were asked: — The principal 
gulphs,' and seas of Europe? The peninsulas of 
Europe ? Those of the world, and the law they gene- 
rally follow ? The chief capitals of Europe, and those 
situate on rivers ? The distance firom Cape Matapan 
to Cape North? The meaning of an estuary, the 
peculiar and technical terms applied to rivers with 
examples and illustrations, the general laws which re- 
gulate their course, and deductions of the formation 
of the countries through which they run therefrom ? 
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In other matters : — the colour, and its cause, of snow 
was discussed ; the composition of air and water was 
required ; the reason was wanted for poking the fire ; 
the relative weight of snow and water, and how deter- 
mined; and other common phenomena of natural 
science were ventilated. Whilst in miscellaneous sub- 
jects such questions as the following were propounded. 
The number of square miles of land and water in Ire- 
land ? Date of the fire of London ? and many ques- 
tions upon the life and history of Moses and Aaron, of 
Ilagar, and of other Scriptural characters. 

• Of the result of the following Saturday examination, 
the progranmie to be laid before the reader is more 
extensive. Brevity must here be consulted, and the 
heads of subjects alone must be here noted. Thunder 
and its causes. The causes of day and night. Facts 
about electricity. Circulation of Blood. Weight of a 
column of air. Three great divisions of the natural 
world. How many times the sun is heavier than the 
earth. History of the Laplanders. Rivers in New 
South Wales. Light and its speed. Age of Adam 
when he died. The animals of use in the Desert. 
The name of the wind which blows at the tropics. 
The Danish invasion. Degrees, and latitudes, and 
longitudes. Height of mountains. Systems of agri- 
culture, and laws regulating the succession of crops, 
planting, draining, manures, &c. &c. Any allusions to 
the dog in Holy Scripture, and the number of cutting 
teeth in the dog's lower jaw. Use of the reindeer, 
alive and dead. Abraham*s age on Isaac's birth. 
Four parts of grammar, and illustrations. What is 
learnt fi*om the Parable of the prodigal son. Number 
of persons in the Ark. Meaning of Horticulture. 
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When the motion of a body is called uniform. Founder 
of Eoman empire. Colonisation of British America. 
Latitude of Dublin. American lakes. Columbus' 
history. 

The last collection of questions with which the 
Eeader will be troubled, wa3 put on the Saturday 
succeeding that on which the visitors are mentioned 
to have been present. On this occasion, as is so fre- 
quently the case, the Lord Lieutenant in the middle of 
the examination found his way, accompanied by some 
personal friends, into the midst of the unique assembly 
in the Hall of Smithfield Reftige, and heard the replies 
made to many of the following questions. Space, 
time, and the Reader's patience, are the apologies for 
merely dotting down the leading words of which the 
queries were formed : — The two greatest events in the 
world. When the moon is fullest, to what is it in op- 
position. The class from which riches spring. Fara- 
day's life. Magellan and Sir F. Drake's voyages. 
Venus' speed of motion. Causes of so many social 
crimes. The first European coast the Atlantic washes. 
Anecdote by Mr. Organ on intoxication. Theory of 
tides, and their phenomena. Birthplace of our Blessed 
Lord. Dimensions of Australia. Anecdote of Alex- 
ander tfie Great. Population of the Globe. The 
moon's position and motion. Height of the tides at 
S. Helena. Effect of the pressure of the air. The 
four last things to be remembered by all. Peculiarity 
of the climate of Asia. Adam's age at Seth's birth. 
The wisest law ever given. The cultivation of cotton. 
How sea-water is preserved from putrefaction. Oceans 
at North Pole. Our Blessed Lord's words on bad 
example. Population of Belfast in 1851. Advantages 
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derived from tides, especially in rivers, and where most 
regular. Sons of Jacob and their mothers. Part of 
Asia first inhabited. Two first words of the last leo- 
tare. Adam's life after Seth's birth. Russian seas. 
Captain Cook's death. Volcanoes in Victoria. The 
ancient theory of tides. Boundaries of Asia. America 
discovered. Our ancestor amongst Noah's sons. Geo- 
metrical definition of a globe. Date of Noah's entry 
into the Ark, day, month, and year ; and the clean 
and nnclean animals he selected. Fonr rivers of Eden. 
At what depth water is as heavy as quicksilver. 
Length, breadth, area, and population of London. 
Nelson's death. Invention of printing. Length of 
Liverpool docks. Discovery of the Ladrone Islands. 
Size and height of the Pyramids. Political divisions 
of Europe. Free towns of Germany. Polar diameter 
of the earth. How long are we bound to obey the 
laws of man ? to which the answer given was, " As 
long as they do not oppose the laws of God." 

In ordinary cases it would have been requisite to 
give the replies made to the Master's, or to the Lec- 
turer's questions. As the men, however, themselves 
put the subjects, it seemed needless to record the. re- 
plies. The Eeader has only to be informed that the 
answers of the reformed convict were correct — he will, 
of course, find the replies for himself. 

These questions it will be seen, by those whose 
patience in the perusal has not failed them, embrace 
a very large variety and extent of subjects. Dates 
and figures, and statistics, are as fi'eely cast from side 
to side as fiicts of Natural History, Science and its 
phenomena. Geographical descriptions. Historical 
facts, Manners and Customs, Political Economy, Agri- 
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culture, Inventions, Biography, Sacred subjects ; and 
even words, phrases, and verses used casually by the 
Lecturer, are alike included in the queries. The ver- 
satility of knowledge they display is creditable alike to 
the teacher and to the scholar ; it shows the success of 
the lecturer, and the application of the men. 

The building which is now appropriated to the ex- 
emplary class of Irish convicts, was built for, and 
originally occupied under, the old system of prison 
discipline. Hence it is constructed upon the principle 
which expends the most money upon the outset, which 
ensures the most labour in its maintenance, which 
contributes in the least degree to the reformation of 
its inmates. The cells which formerly held three pri- 
soners, now contain one. They are famished in most 
primitive, but sufficient manner, with an iron bedstead, 
a table, a stool, and a gas-light. The cells, located in 
each of two blocks of buildings in three stories, are of 
good dimensions, airy, well lighted, and well ventilated 
with warm and cold air. They are moreover provided 
with all the apparatus necessary for the old rSgime ; 
with small metal framed and barred windows, with 
heavy doors and bolts, with trap-doors and eye-holes. 
The Refuge is kept scrupulously clean. Twice a 
week, soap and water make as thorough a purging, as 
water and soap can eflfect ; whilst daily the cells are 
subjected to such cleansing influences, as their inmates 
can themselves conveniently and speedily adopt. The 
walls are whitewashed ; but even the slight attempts 
at ornamentation upon the party-coloured door-frames, 
and the painted and striped staircases, disclose the 
animus with which the organisation is carried on. 
Proper lavatories are placed upon each floor of the 
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prison, of which the convicts are expected daily to 
make use. In the day time the men work in asso- 
ciated labour. On the 26tii August there were pre- 
sent in the establishment 23 Tailors, 18 Shoemakers, 
5 Carpenters and Coopers, 1 Painter, 2 Whitewashers, 
8 fatigue men employed upon the premises, 2 Up- 
holsterers, 2 Cooks, 3 Weavers and Winders, and 2 
sick persons in Hospital— in all 66. In the workshops 
the system of education, as has been said, is carried 
beyond the boundaries of the lecture-room ; and the 
trades instructors, who are educated men, habitu- 
ally turn the prisoners' thoughts, and conversation 
to the subjects of the week's lectures. A large wooden 
hall fortunately existed in the centre of one of the 
prison courts. In this, the men take their meals, have 
their schooling, hear their lectures, and pass their 
evenings. The dietary of the prison is subjoined. 
For it, and for many other statistics, the Writer is in- 
debted to the kindness of Mr. Good, the Superintend- 
ent, and of the Registrar. 

Dietary of Smithfield Reformatory Prison. 

Breakfast, every day of the week : — 1 pint of tea 
and i lb. of bread. 

Dinner, Sundays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays : — i lb. 
of meat without bone, 1 pint of soup, 
i lb. of bread, 2 lbs. of potatoes. 
„ Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, and Satur- 
days : — 3i lbs. of potatoes, and 1 pint of 
milk. 

Supper, every day of the week: — I pint of coflfee, 
and i lb. of bread. 
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The following is a copy of the daily routine of -duty 
of Exemplary Convicts at Smithfield : — 

A. M. 5 • d Eing bell, Fold Bedding, Clean Cells, and 

Unlock Cells. 
30 Officers parade. Prisoners wash. 
35 Assemble to Prayer — under the guidance 
of a chief warder. 
Ring bell, Prisoners commence labour. 
Breakfast, and Exercise. 
40 Officers parade, examine men, books, 

orders, &c. 
45 Ring bell, Prisoners resume labour. 
Ring bell. Dinner and Exercise. 
55 Officers parade. 
P Ring bell, Prisoners resume labour. 
Lecture. 
Supper. 

30 Commence reading. 
45 Ring bell for Prayer, lock Cells. 
Out lights. 

Hence it appears that — 

Preparation for the day's work and 

Prayers consumes 
Meals and Exercise 
Lectures and Study 
Labour . 
Sleep . . , 

Total 

Such is the way the Smithfield reformed convict 
passes his day. It will be seen that nine hoursL and a 
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quarter alone are spent in manual labour. This, 
amongst other causes, influences the amount of work 
performed by the prisoner. It is thus arranged, how- 
ever, advisedly. The mere pecuniary element is of 
very secondary importance. And if it only can be 
proved, as it may be shown, that instead of being a 
serious expense to the country, a system of reforma- 
tion can be made to approximate a self-supporting 
condition, all that economists can desire, is obtained ; 
more than all which a philanthropist wishes, is accom- 
plished. The object of the present arrangement of 
time is, to induce a custom into the inmate*s habits, 
of daily devoting some portion of his animal ex- 
istence to the cultivation of his mind. It is hoped 
that much good may arise from this custom; that 
when released, and working for himself, the reformed 
prisoner may feel an interest in something beyond his 
mere daily drudgery ; that he may acquire a habit of 
higher and purer enjoyment than he has hitherto pre- 
ferred, which will not hereafter fail him. Hence, from 
5 to 7 P.M. is devoted to the inculcation of knowledge 
chiefly by means of interesting lectures from the lips 
of Mr. Organ : whilst from 7*30 to 8*45 p.m. the men 
are accustomed to read and write, under the super- 
vision of the resident oflBcers of the Institution. 

Upon Sundays the Roman Chaplain attends his 
flock early in the morning, the Anglican Chaplain 
performs Divine Service half an hour after midday, 
and the Presbyterian Minister oflBciates in the after- 
noon. It is sad to think, that at this critical period 
of a prisoner's career, little more than a mere out- 
ward recognition of the public offices of Religion, 
under, the direction of the appointed Channels, once 
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in seven days, is customary. What an opening 
is here for an earnest, a hard-working, a zealous, a 
truly religious man ! What result might not the daily 
offices of our Holy Religion effect, in the still ductile 
minds of the lately reformed ? What good might not 
a Field, a Burt, a Kingsmill, a Clay perform ? What 
results might not arise from the daily ministration, from 
the daily working of the Church's system, upon the 
minds of men so peculiarly^ so advantageously circum- 
stanced ? Instead of this daily devotion in the cause 
of Christ, we find that the Chaplains of both Commu- 
nions, besides the hebdomadal Service, are accustomed 
to look into the prison upon an average two times 
every week. The Roman Chaplain generally calls on 
Friday, and Saturday, to hear Confessions; the An- 
glican doubtless makes his visits on some other days, 
though it is not reported of him, that he follows his 
fellow Chaplain's godly discipline, and to men so 
situated, most seasonable service. 

The system adopted at Smithfield has been chiefly 
alluded to. This institution gives employment to 
artisans. At the Forts at Cork, and at the branch 
prison at Lusk, the exemplary convicts are located by 
fifties in corrugated-iron huts lined with wood. Of 
these, six are at the Cork Forts, and two are at Lusk. 
The same system, as at the metropolitan establishment, 
prevails at the provincial ones. It is therefore need- 
less to enter much into detail ; though it may be well, 
from the experience a visit to Lusk afforded, to men- 
tion a few particulars. At present the complement 
of prisoners here is incomplete. The huts — similar to 
those employed for the Military at the Curragh — are 
built to contain fifty associated prisoners, and are 

g2 
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watched over by three warders sleeping at one end, in 
a separated room. For one hundred men, the staff 
would consist of one superintendent, a schoolmaster, 
and six warders. The convicts are at present prepar- 
ing the ground of Lusk Common for the erection of a 
Juvenile Reforma'tory Prison. They labour in parties 
under the direction of warders conversant with the 
work, at road-making, levelling, draining, building, 
and at the preparation of the land for cultivation. A 
slight earthwork three feet high, and a ditch about the 
same width, and depth, surround the present encamp- 
ment, which ultimately will form the farm buildings 
for the prison. The Common is situated about half a 
mile from the village, perfectly open and free ; and the 
only restrictions placed upon the convicts is that of 
moral force. It is true, that at the urgent request of 
the neighbourhood, a small body of Constabulary will 
ultimately be sent down from Dublin. Their huts how- 
ever are placed close to the village, and away from the 
camp. They were not erected until the convict quar- 
ters had been occupied, and the works had made con- 
siderable progress. Nor even yet, after the system has 
had many months' probation, are they inhabited. 

Persons who think superficiallyupon confidence being 
reposed in exemplaiy prisoners, may be rather stag- 
gered at this statement of facts, occurring in the Sister 
Isle. They will be more surprised, when they learn that 
convicts with two years and upwards of their sentences 
to run, are working unrestrictedly at Lusk. People 
who look a little below the surface, will perceive more 
of the truth. They will see that it is far more to the 
benefit of the convict to remain, than to run away ; 
that the convicts themselves feel this to be the case ; 
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that, what is more important, they act up to what their 
feelings dictate. They will see that in the first place 
an attempt to abscond, with the elaborate system of 
police — of which the prisoner has had some experi- 
ence — established in Ireland, would certainly end in a 
recapture ; that a recapture entails recommittal for the 
full term of the original sentence, in addition to an extra 
year of imprisonment, the forfeiture of all gains, the 
withdrawal of all liberty, the abandonment of all hope, 
the loss of all character within the prison, the absence 
of the chance of all employment* without it. The 
convict's little gainings, large enough to him, would 
be a suflBcient guarantee for his good behaviour. 
Whilst if to this be added further considerations, the 
tables are completely turned against him; and it 
would be as improbable in theory that the detachment 
would singly, or in a body, decamp, as in practice it 
is. proved to be untrue. No: the balance at the 
banker's proves too strong an inducement — to state 
the case on its lowest grounds — to good conduct on the 
convicts' jJart ; and although they are most anxious for 
their time to be completed, and to enter again the 
world as reformed characters, they never venture, 
under this system, at any period to anticipate the legal 
hour. It is but common justice to- the Authorities to 
state, that of the total number of men under this sur- 
veillance which have passed through the Lusk and the 
Forts Establishments, or at present under discipline 
there, amounting to nearly nine hundred men, only a 
single attempt at escape has been made. 

The system elsewhere advocated with respect to the 
employment of convict labour upon public works, ap- 
plies with equal effect to the case of the small num- 
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bers associated at Losk, and at the Forts. At a dif- 
ferent stage of penal reformation, of course, these 
small numbers can be worked ; and at different kinds 
of labour ; and at species of work requiring shorter 
duration for their accomplishment. Thus for small 
forts, martello towers, earthworks and minor fortifica- 
tions, the construction or the Repair of which would 
occupy from one to three hundred men for several 
months, or even years, huts of the contemplated con- 
struction might be built at an expense of 330/. apiece 
for fifty men. When the work is finished, a small sum 
of 4:1. or 51 is suflBcient to remove, and to rebuild 
these very portable and seasonable little buildings. 
The exemplary class would alone be selected for asso- 
ciation in this manner for small works. More exten- 
sive works might be carried on upon the cellular 
system of moveable iron prisons, for convicts in a 
less advanced stage of reformational imprisonments « 
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CHAPTER V. 

MISCELLANEOUS :— WOMEN.— DISCHARGE.— IRON PRISONS. 

What has been said hitherto chiefly affects the male 
convicts of the Irish Prisons. It is now time to speak 
of the arrangements that have been made for the 
female department. On this subject the Writer regrets 
extremely being unable to say as much as he desires. 
His opportunities for the examination of this branch 
of the system were not equal to those with which he 
was favoured in the case of the male convicts. Chief, 
however, in the means of doing good, and foremost 
in the race of religious reformation, should be placed 
the Eefiige of S. Vincent at Grolden Bridge, at the 
outskirts of Dublin. This Establishment — the Smith- 
field for women — is presided over by an admirable 
Lady Superior, and is ministered to by three or four 
Sisters of Mercy of the Roman Church. And in very 
truth they are sisters of mercy, which may it please 
God to raise up amongst ourselves. The Refuge is a 
strictly private one; though in aid of the fimds, a 
government grant is made for every woman received 
upon Ticket of License- The Institution contains at 
present about thirty inmates, none of whom are 
admitted for a shorter period than one year, most of 
whom are kept for a longer time. The females are 
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taught laundry-work, for which new and extensive 
buildings are in the course of erection ; and the wash- 
ing of many Dublin families is here executed. Needle- 
work, dairy-work, and gardening, are also practised 
within the Refiige. Here, equally with Smithfield, the 
voluntary system, worked in a greater degree by the 
sanctions of Religion, prevails. The building is situate 
at the opposite side of the way to extensive military 
barracks ; houses on all sides surround the convent ; 
workmen and passengers are continually passing the 
by no means impenetrable hedge which encloses the 
small estate ; and yet there has not occurred a single 
attempt to escape, or a single instance of ill-behaviour 
since the system was put in force. Nearly fifty 
persons have been liberated from this institution; 
and in no one instance has it been necessary to revoke 
the license, although equally stringent measures with 
the case of the males, are adopted for supervision and 
protection. The Writer is unable to speak so fully of 
S. Yincent's Reformatory as of Smithfield, from in- 
ability so frequently to visit and inspect it. Yet it 
may be permitted to add, that if there be an institution 
which he does most religiously, and which the English 
Church may most justly, envy her Roman Sister, it is 
in the possession of the Convent of S. Yincent at 
Golden Bridge. The air of sanctity which pervades 
it, the sound basis of Religion which supports it, the 
quiet order and discipline which govern it, the holy 
cheerfulness which gladdens it, the rich Christian sym- 
pathy which penetrates it, and the very sound results 
which flow from it, make one trust and hope and 
pray, that through the practical usefulness of the 
system of which it is a part, and iiotwithstanding. 
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and in opposition to popular prejudice, clamour, and 
irreligion, our own beloved -Church may yet see re- 
established within Her bosom, bands of faithful, fear- 
less, heroic, and devoted women — maids and matrons 
— who are content to serve their Blessed Lord in 
ministering to the erring ones of His flock. 

Little can be said of the self-styled Protestant 
Refuge, because little can be gleaned. Report speaks 
sparingly in its praise. It is governed, it is said, by a 
comfortable Committee of ladies, who week by week 
are wont to meet in a quiet way, and talk over their 
proceedings. Fortunately the influences of this insti- 
tution practically but little aflfect the working of the 
reformational system for women in Ireland, as but two 
or three Churchwomen at a time are placed under the 
direction of the Committee. After examining the work- 
ing order of S. Vincent's, and of other Establishments, 
a visitor lately called to inspect the condition of the 
" Protestant " Refuge. Admission to the institution, 
or any intercourse with the women, was refused upon 
the grounds that *4t would open the door to the ad- 
mission of those Priests and Nuns, and was forbidden 
by order of the Committee." The books, however, 
were generously placed at the disposal of the visitor. 
But this privilege was not accepted ; it being clearly 
a waste of time to pore over a parcel of figures, 
which independent of personal observation might be 
adduced to prove anything, and everything. From 
all accounts, the arrangements, and the management 
of the penitents do not appear to warrant in the least 
degree the apprehension of any invasion of the sacred 
rights of the " Protestant Refuge" by the suspected 
persons mentioned, or by Jesuits in disguise ; and it is 
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charitable to express a hope that the publication of 
the narrow, and the bigotted system which obtains in 
this Institution, will be the means of inducing those it 
may concern to hush the sospicions which their con- 
duct natusally suggests. 

The subject of the reformation of female convicts 
is even of greater moment than that of male prisoners. 
The influence of a criminal ^sither though great, has 
its limits : but the influence of a mother who has 
abandoned the path of rectitude, knows scarcely any 
bounds. On all hands then, it is both our bounden 
duty, and our closest interest to attend to the amend- 
ment of this class ; for as wives and mothers of fitmilies 
their weight in the social scale for weal, or woe is pon- 
derous. It cannot be supposed that the Board which 
has done so much towards the amelioration, social, 
moral, and religious of the one sex, can have taken 
no steps towards the improvement of the other. It 
will be well to allow, as far as may be, the Directors 
to give their own evidence upon the condition, and 
the prospects of the Irish Female Convict : though it 
should never be forgotten, in future years, that the 
development of the plan for the establishment — in 
practical working order — of these admirable Inter- 
mediate Establishments for women, under the direc- 
tion of devoted ladies, of which the refiige of S. 
Viticent is a type, was due to the Christian zeal for 
souls, and to the care for Christ's little ones, evinced 
by Mr. Lentaigne. 

The arrangements made for the female convicts are 
thus detailed by the Directors in the Second Report 
(1856) :— " Up to the end of 1853 all female convicts 
were sent to Australia, where, on their discharge, 
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they had an opportunity, in a new country, of finding 
an honest means of livelihood ; and the individual, if 
unreformed, did not fall back into the stream of 
society in this country, to contaminate it by her ex- 
ample. Transportation having comparatively ceased 
as a punishment, and with it the means of disposal of 
female convicts in another country, it is necessary to 
provide prison accommodation for the number to be 
maintained in Ireland. A new prison is in progress of 
erection at Mountjoy, in Which we hope to concentrate 
the whole of our female convicts, and to preserve, 
throughout the entire establishment, a proper course 
of prison discipline. In the mean time, we have en- 
deavoured to relieve the country prisons to some 
extent by increasing the accommodation at Cork 
Depot, which now holds three hundred and seventy 
prisoners ; notwithstanding which, great and just com- 
plaints are still made of the improper location of con- 
victs in . those prisons, to the great and manifest 
detriment of discipline, order, and management. For 
this reason, as well as the time having arrived for 
carrying out the system of tickets of licence, we con- 
sidered that* arrangements were necessary by which 
the numbers of females in the dep6ts should be re- 
duced, and the county gaols relieved from prisoners 
not properly belonging to them. To eflfect tiiis, it is 
necessary that some provision should be made for the 
gradual absorption into the community of such con- 
victs as would be entitled, under existing rules, to 
tickets of licence." (p. 7.) 

With regard to the female convicts, the Second 
Annual Report of the Prison Board states, that many 
of the proposed alterations in the government of 
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women have been carried into effect. The Directors 
"have observed a manifest improvement in their 
general demeanour and conduct This is attributable 
to the efforts made by the teachers to open their 
minds by education and to engender habits of self- 
control. Many instead of brooding over their past 
life, now look forward with hope to the future. Even 
women advanced in life, who have spent most of their 
career in prison, and who at first would not attend 
school, and seemed incapable of understanding the 
advantages of education, are now amongst the most 
assiduous in their classes. A difference in their con- 
duct is already apparent. They are more orderly 
and obedient to the rules, and make efforts to exercise 
that self-command, the want of which has so often led 
them into crime. We trust that under the new 
arrangements in the prisons, and a system of Eefuges, 
and patronage on discharge, many convicts formerly 
considered irreclaimable, will finish their career as 
good members of society." (Second Eeport, pp. 7, 8. 
1856.) 

The great difficulties which present themselves in 
the final disposition of the women are not overlooked by 
the present Board of Directors. " A man," they say, 
" can obtain employment in various ways in out-door 
service, not requiring, in all cases, special reference to 
character, and at work which is not open to females 
in this country. A woman, immediately on discharge 
frojn prison, is totally deprived of any honest means 
of obtaining a livelihood. Persons of her own class 
will object to associate in labour with her, even if 
employers were willing to give her work ; and the 
well conducted portion of the community object to 
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receive into their families, as domestic servants, 
persons so circumstanced, without a stronger guarantee, 
and proof of their real and permanent reformation, 
than would be aflforded by a prison character." 
(Second Report, pp. 7, 8. 1856.) 

To remedy this acknowledged evil, the Board pro- 
posed as in the case of the male prisoners, the estab- 
lishment of Refuges ; in which, on [discharge from 
prison, the good resolutions of the women may be 
tested, and in which provision may be made for future 
employment. These Institutions, it is well known, are 
now actively engaged in the work of Philanthropy 
abroad, where — the Report goes on to say — *' trans- 
portation not having been used as a punishment, the 
reformed female convict returns to her place in 
society ; and the community after she has been subject 
to proper tests, is willing to receive her. We are 
convinced that facilities must be aflforded for the 
separation of the well-disposed from the evil-minded, 
and for turning the qualities of the former to good 
conduct. This can only be done in establishments so 
managed, as to produce reformation in the inmates ; 
and at the same time to aflford to society such assur- 
ance of that reformation, as will be received with 
confidence by those who are likely to give the women 
a means of earning their bread by honest industry. 
We believe that if the plan here proposed is carried 
out in its integrity, much will be done not only in the 
disposal of our convicts, but also in the diminution of 
crime. In the treatment of criminals, when the pri- 
mary object of punishment is accomplished , and re- 
formation is presumed to be eflfected ; the means are 
still required of testing that reformation, and of 
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affording the former delinquents, that necessary oppor- 
tunity of showing their fitness to be restored to 
society/' (Second Eeport, p. 8.) 

These institutions the Directors hold must be of 
private origin, under a nominal supervision of the 
Government. Many difficulties arise in connection 
with establishments for women immediately under 
Government control. They would answer for a 
mere refuge, but the Board conceives, " not as a 
medium through which the individual will be re-esta- 
blished in society; for under any rules it will be 
looked upon as a prison, and on the discharge of the 
women, the same diflficulties will be felt as at present 
in our Dep&ts. For this reason instead of increasing 
the number of Government Establishments — a plan 
attended with much expense, delay, and difficulty — 
we proposed that convicts whose conduct has been 
exemplary should be drafted into existing private 
charitable institutions willing to receive them ; where 
the disposition of each inmate would be studied, and 
the certificate of character founded on that study, 
with recommendations, be given, which would then be 
considered sufficiently satisfactory to obtain her em- 
ployment. By this means, accommodation would be 
left in the Government prisons for those now in the 
county gaols, the prisoners themselves much benefited, 
and better prepared for their ultimate release. In 
order to carry out this plan, a certain number of 
exemplary convicts should be selected from the Go- 
vernment prisons, at periods varying according to 
circumstances, previous to the time when in the usual 
course they would become eligible for discharge, and 
be sent to such private establishments, and not re- 
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leased therefrom under, at least, three months ; and 
not then unless proper employment should oflfer, ex- 
cepting, however, cases where prisoners become regu- 
larly entitled to their discharge, from having completed 
their sentence. 

** Should, however, a prisoner misconduct herself, 
she would be liable to re-committal to the Convict 
Depot to undergo her original sentence. It is obvi- 
ously most desirable to enlist public sympathy and 
interest in any .scheme for the employment of dis- 
charged female prisoners ; this object we consider will 
be best attained in the manner proposed. For the 
purpose of providing situations for the inmates, and so 
preventing their relapse into crime, we are given to 
understand that a number of benevolent ladies are 
willing to manage, gratuitously, a Societe de Patronage, 
in connection with the institution, such as has been 
found to work so well on the Continent." (Second 
Report, 1856, p. 8.) 

The result of these measures has been already 
stated. 

It appears a very common practice in the prisons of 
the Sister Isle — as with us, we have those who think 
they spite the Parson by neglecting public worship — 
for the convicts to change their form of Creed for any 
sort of reason temporal or spiritual, proper or im- 
proper, advantage, gain, convenience, or spite. Some 
remedy was required for this indiscriminate, this in- 
terested conversion. Hence it was ruled, that any 
prisoner who should express a wish — as they express 
it — to change her Religion, must first give notice 
thereof to the Authorities. A month from this date, 
such persons remain under the Spiritual guidance of 
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their own Chaplain. A month later they receive con- 
solation and instruction from the Chaplain of the other 
Communion. If at the expiration of that time — or at 
any previous period — the inducement to apostatise has 
waned, well and good. If the hoped-for advantage 
still attracts, the convict is handed over body and Soul 
to the Spiritual charge of the rival Priest, be he An- 
glican, or Eoman. Who gains by the transduction is 
patent — the loss in this instance must be the greater 
gain. Notwithstanding such precautions prisoners — 
especially those of the piore impassioned sex — change 
their Creed with the greatest ease and with the most 
profound indifference. 

At present there is a case in Newgate Prison, of a 
fair pervert who considering the separate system some- 
what dull, hit upon an extremely clever way to escape 
this protracted ennui. There happen to be no so- 
called *^ Protestants " at Newgate. At Grange Gor- 
man there is a shoal of them; and moreover from 
want of proper accommodation, and during the period 
of building a new female prison, the convicts here 
work in associated labour. The woman was confident 
that if she threw off the Obedience of Rome, and em- 
braced the Communion of England that "sure they 
would never keep a poor Protestant amongst so many 
Catholics," and hence she would be shifted to Grange 
Gorman to herd with her co-religionists. She cast 
aside her allegiance therefore, and called herself " Pro- 
testant.*' She failed however to accomplish her deep- 
laid design. Instead of removal to associated inter- 
course she is still kept in cellular confinement: and 
instead of her going to the mountain, the mountain 
comes to her ; for the Anglican Chaplain has the viery 
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disagreeable office of visiting this heartless renegade. 
Possibly the want of society obtained by daily Prayer, 
in the Prison Chapel, may induce her once more to 
return to the Church of her Baptism. May God give 
her grace to become — whether Anglican or Roman — 
more truly Christian! The case of another woman 
occurs to one as he writes. A series of violent quar- 
rels, and general incompatibility of temper between 
two neighbours, lately induced one of them to declare 
she could no longer worship at the same Altar with 
Sally Sullivan :-^and she forthwith renounced the 
errors of her Faith. Another bright splecimen of Irish 
perversion was caused this time in the person of an 
hereditary Churchwoman, who because her Chaplain 
had inadvertently misinformed her as to the period of 
her probation, forthwith went over to the Obedience of 
Rome. " She never could believe any one who had 
told her a lie — not she ! Her Minister had told her 
false and — " she went to Rome. This too from an 
Irish woman I 

The idea of the establishment of Ijitermediate Insti- 
tutions between the Prison and the Public, naturally 
had been conceived by the Directors some consider- 
able time before those for whose benefit this scheme 
originated were ripe for its development. It will be 
interesting to note in what terms the Board speak of 
the plan prior to any proof as to its practical efficacy. 
(Second Report, 1856, p. 13.) 

" The subject on which we have felt great anxiety, 
is the employment of the well-disposed convict on dis- 
charge ; for without we can further this, we cannot 
anticipate a satisfactory termination to the reformatory 
treatment we have endeavoured to institute- in the 
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prisons. It has now been decided that * Tickets of 
License ' shall be issued to those prisoners eligible by 
character, and length of imprisonment, and in carrying 
out these instructions we feel the very great responsi- 
bility which attaches to us. We know that the public 
look with alarm upon arrangements which they con- 
sider to consist^ in turning loose upon the conununity, 
men convicted in most instances of very serious crimes. 
We are aware how sceptical persons are of a reformatioii 
tested alone by prison surveillance, under a compara- 
tive absence of temptation ; that the press teems with 
outrages committed by * Ticket of License ' men ; that 
the system is denounced by some of those administer- 
ing the criminal justice of the country as an unmiti- 
gated evil; but we do not hear the suggestion of a 
remedy. Our colonies will not (with the exception 
of Western Australia) receive our convicts ; there is, 
therefore, no alternative but that, for the most part, 
they must be discharged at home. 

"We have deeply considered this responsibility, 
and in recommending prisoners for Tickets of License, 
shall bear in mind the Lord Chancellor's intentions 
expressed in the House of Lords, in 1853, that it was 
not contemplated to turn a mass of unemployed con- 
victs loose upon the country, but that means would 
be taken to assist them in procuring employment, 
and employing them in the interim. With this very 
intelligible principle as pur guide^ and considering, if 
necessary in England, it is doubly so in this country, 
we are endeavouring, as a preliminary step or stage to 
so important an undertaking, to collect prisoners eli- 
gible for discharge (from length of imprisonment and 
exemplary character), in certain establishments be- 
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longing to our service, and specially devoted to the 
purpose — at Smithfield in Dublin, where those ac- 
quainted with trades, and the infirm of the selected 
class can be profitably occupied, and at Fort Camden, 
near the mouth of Cork Harbour, where the able-bodied 
of the same class can be employed on the fortifications. 
These establishments will act as filterers between the 
prisons and the community ; but to enable them to be 
really such, the system pursued in them must be of 
such a character as to test the reformation of the pri- 
soner, and throw him more on himself; hard work 
and coarse fare must be the rule, and in the evenings 
carefully selected lecturers may inculcate lessons of 
practical utility. It is important that these establish- 
ments should be as self-supporting as possible, the 
officers connected with them should be cognisant of 
some branch of industry, and give the public the 
benefit of their own labour ; the prisoners may be em- 
ployed in offices and avocations that could not be sanc- 
tioned in a prison, but which, in this intermediate 
stage, would tend to engender self-respect. We be- 
lieve that, by means of these establishments, we shall 
obtain a further insight into the prisoner's character 
through individualization, and thus be enabled to re- 
commend the really deserving for Tickets of License. 
We consider that the community will have greater 
faith in such a test than they would in a character 
earned merely under prison discipline ; but in recom- 
mending these Intermediate Establishments, we had 
a further view than the mere amelioration of the 
system of issuing Tickets of License ; we considered 
that they would equally work for good towards the 
termination of penal servitude sentences; that they 
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would tend to the solution of a very important ques- 
tion, * the treatment of our criininals •/ that the good 
and evil can be thereby properly tested and separated 
— the former to be aided in the onward path of refor- 
mation, the latter, when discharged in the usual course 
at the expiration of their sentences, to be noted to the 
police of their district as requiring special supervision. 
This will not be a matter of such diflSculty as may at 
first appear ; the fact of not having passed through these 
establishments being suflBcient grounds for warning 
the police. Many, it is expected, will enter them in 
consequence of their exemplary prison character who, 
on being tested, will fail, and be returned to the penal 
establishments. Eegisters will be kept, and every aid 
given to further the efforts of these selected prisoners, 
in obtaining employment at home, and in the Colonies. 
A diminution of crime (which is confined to fewer in- 
dividuals than is generally suf^osed) must be the con- 
sequence ; and what is of great importance, it will 
always place at the disposal of the Government a large 
number of prisoners, whose labour can be employed 
economically on Public Works, such as Harbours of 
Eefuge, &c^ who will require less supervision than 
ordinary prisoners, and who can be located in any 
accommodation that may be offered, instead of re- 
quiring special prison construction. We believe, that 
this system, if properly carried out, and extended with 
the assistance of the Police and Constabulary, will, 
through the two important channels of directing and 
preventing, be made the means of exercising an in- 
fluence over the criminal population generally, which 
cannot well be too highly appreciated." 

The time having now arrived when the convict has 
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once more to enter the world from which he has been 
so long removed : there will be now occasion to con- 
trast the conscientious working of the system of 
Tickets of License in Ireland, with the careless, shame- 
less manner by which the plan was made shipwreck at 
home. As the period of his sentence draws to a close 
the prisoner either by the help of his friends, or 
through the agency of Mr. Organ — ^who has proved 
himself to be a complete jSociJte de Patronage for 
Smithfield — strives to obtain permanent employment. 
Without this the convict is never discharged. For- 
tunately however, places are now never wanting to 
the Smithfield reformed prisoner. At the, first it must 
be owned tradesmen, manufacturers, and others, were 
inclined to look with distrust upon an " exemplary " 
convict : — and indeed after the senseless furor which 
was kept up by the leading English newspapers on 
the subject of Tickets of License, they were not un- 
reasonable. At first offers of employment came in 
with cautions, with suspicious slowness : but where the 
refuge formerly had one oflFer, it now possesses half- 
a-dozen. In truth the tables are now completely 
changed. The demand absolutely exceeds the supply; 
and there are an insuflficient number of reclaimed con- 
victs, to recommend for employment. One gentleman 
the proprietor of some extensive paper-mills in the 
vicinity of Dublin, has expressed his willingness to 
fill up all vacancies from Smithfield at a stipulated 
rate of wages. This proprietor takes away six or 
seven men at a time, and has nearly thirty work- 
men in all fi'om the ticket of license class. 

The question next to be asked is this. How does it 
come to pass that employers in Ireland are so ready 
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to do what in England they are so averse to perform, 
to hire an exemplary prisoner ? The answer is plain 
enough. The system which obtains in Ireland, 
1st, with regard to the reformation of the culprit, 
2nd, with respect to the method of his discharge, and 
3rdly, with reference to future supervision, possesses 
those elements of truth, and common sense, which no 
employer unprejudiced to the case, can refuse to ac- 
knowledge ; and which recognising, perceives to con- 
tain security for himself and safety for the prisoner. 
On the first point employers can, and do see, and 
judge for themselves. They can, and do go to Smith- 
field, inquire, examine, listen, ask. They are invited 
to have an interview with the prisoner previous to re- 
lease ; and it often happens that after engagement, and 
before the binding to an apprenticeship, the liberated 
convict brings his master to the Institution. Confi- 
dence is thus engendered ; and to such an extent, it 
may be repeated, that the only difficulty now found at 
Smithfield, is the sufficiently rapid supply of impres- 
sible malefactors. 

Next, to try and explain the method of the prisoner's 
discharge. If employment is offered in or near Dublin- 
there are now nearly fifty liberated men in the city — 
Mr. Organ makes himself acquainted with the position 
and power of the master to give employment, and 
satisfies himself of his respectability. The Constabu- 
lary perform this important function in the provinces ; 
and thus are able to check any fraudulent offers on the 
part of prisoner's fiiends. The offer thus made, and thus 
accepted is duly noted to the Inspector-General of Con- 
stabulary and entered in the register of the force. More- 
over should the prisoner's earnings exceed 2/.thesurplus 
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is kept in the hands of the registrar, and is retained, as a 
surety, for a period not exceeding three months ; and is 
ultimately paid away for the convict's benefit, either 
to assist emigration^ to procure an apprenticeship, or 
in any other way approved by the Board of Directors, 
These arrangements are very important to secure 
eligible places for the prisoners ; and they become a 
mutual guarantee to both masters, and men. But the 
last is the point in which the Irish system so surpasses 
that which obtains in this country— the future super-i 
vision of the released culprit. The regulations on this! 
point are most severe ; but not less severe than wise, 
just, and &r seeing. The bane of an English ticket 
of license man, was the glance of the policeman. The 
support and patronage of the Constabulary, prove the 
safety of the Irish convict. The diflFerence which exists 
upon opposite sides of the channel is striking. At home 
the utmost care seems to be taken to conceal the past 
of the culprit's life. In Ireland the past, both recent 
and remote, is not only told, it is almost paraded. In 
the one case employers have to be blinded : in the 
other their eyes are voluntarily opened. In the one, 
the employed conceals all he can hide : in the other, 
he tells all he can remember. Here, the ticket 
of license ensures discharge, contempt, suspicion. 
There, it becomes a passport to employment, feivour, 
confidence. Here, the ticket of license is what the 
convict is least anxious to hold. There, it is what 
the really reformed prisoner is most desirous to pos- 
sess. Hence fiailure of the system in one instance. 
Hence the success that has attended it — success far 
more substantial, and exceeding the most sanguine 
hope of its supporters — in the other. The arrange- 
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ments made for the " supervision of convicts on tid^ets 
of license" are simple enough, and are shortly told. It 
has been said that every offer of employment which is 
accepted, is registered in the books of the Constabulary, 
before the discharge of the prisoner. Upon release, 
his fare is paid by Government to his future destina- 
tion; and upon arrival, he is required to report 
himself at the station previously communicated to him. 
This report is repeated on the first day of each month, 
as long as the period of the Ticket of license is unex- 
pired. Further, a convict may not change his locality 
without giving full notice to the Constabulary of his 
original abode, and without reporting himself on 
reaching his new residence. The Police are required 
on the other hand to keep an eye on the convict ; and 
any, the least instance of misconduct ; nay more, any, 
the least suspicion of " leading an idle, irregular life,*' 
or non-compliance with these penal regulations, sub- 
jects the holder of the ticket to immediate reappre- 
hension, and recommittal for the full term of his 
original sentence. .A more complete system of super- 
vision can hardly be conceived ; and an instance has 
lately occurred in which the penalties of non-con- 
formity were not overlooked. It was the case of a 
man who obtained the office of railway porter near 
Dublin. This prisoner unluckily one day got drunk. 
He was discharged the company. His case was re- 
ported to the police. He was forthwith reconisigned to 
prison for the remainder of his term, with small hope 
of again going abroad upon ticket of license. The 
police, under this system, act a very important part in 
the permanency of the reformation oif the convict. 
The sense of honour which is instilled at Smithfield, 
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by which the convict feels a personal obligation for 
the reputation of the institution, and for the credit of 
the Authorities — and this is no supposititious case — to 
remain in the path of honesty he has entered upon ; 
this sentiment is admirably seconded on discharge, by 
the feeling of supervision, which tends in no inconsi- 
derable a degree to necessitate steadiness, sobriety, 
industry, and the avoidance of bad company. 

It has been said there are nearly fifty discharged 
convicts in employment in the neighbourhood, 
or in the city of Dublin. These men, and their 
masters Mr. Organ visits once a fortnight ; sees both 
masters and men ; and gives, as need requires, a little 
exhortation or encouragement. Of a Sunday evening, 
it is the custom of a great many of this class to visit 
Smithfield, for the purpose of attending the moral lec- 
ture then delivered. This tends much to keep up a 
friendly feeling between the released prisoners, and 
the Authorities ; and no little good results from this 
practice. In other, and in more distant localities, 
the same sentiment is cultivated by means of letters. 
Many a convict who has learnt to wield his pen within 
the prison walls, makes good use of it when without 
them, in writing back his heartfelt gratitude for the 
kindness, consideration, and Christian sympathy which 
has been abundantly shown him. Heaps of letters 
breathing this real Christian spirit may be seen in 
the registrar's office Smithfield, received both from at 
home and from abroad. Other prisoners there are 
who take somewhat another line, and strive to break 
aU connexion between the prison, and themselves. 
Yet, though from prudential motives such do not 
openly express their gratitude for past kindness, they 
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do not fail to do so secretly. It not unfrequently 
happens that a letter is received overflowing with 
thanks, but saying that perhaps it would be dangerous 
to write again. Messages also very frequently come, 
by a side wind, to the eflfect that so and so is grateful, 
very well, and hopes the Institution thrives. Whilst 
not seldom the Chairman is stopped in the street, and 
has forced upon him — ^far from unwillingly — a short 
tale of past success in life, and future hopes, and plans ; 
not unmixed with the usual meed of gratitude for 
kindness received. Now all these traits cut both 
ways. They prove much. They prove, that the charity 
and benevolence exercised towards a class heretofore 
considered well-nigh devoid of aU natural affection is 
by no means thrown away. They prove, that the 
sympathy given, is sympathy taken, willingly, eagerly; 
and that it is treasured up in grateful Irish hearts, 
and not forgotten. They prove that the humanising 
efforts made for the benefit of the criminal class do 
have their weight and bear their fruit. They prove, 
that whilst the great majority of released prisoners, in 
order to evince their feelings, do overcome their 
natural prejudices against any connexion with the 
gaol ; and by correspondence, and personal intercourse, 
strive to keep up an interest in the institution, and for 
themselves, yet that the minority even express secretly 
what all in common do feel acutely. These are sen- 
timents, especially in the Irish mind of no small 
moment to be engendered ; and whether at home or 
abroad, whether as citizens or as emigrants, the newly 
implanted love for government is strengthened by ties 
it would be difficult to sever. 

The system of which the agricultural colony at 
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Lusk, and the engineering dep6ts at Cork are the 
development, is thus elaborated by the Directors at 
the commencement of 1856. (Second Report, p. 23.) 

" We are of opinion that the employment of con- 
victs, selected on account of their general good 
character, &c., in small bodies on public works in 
various localities, under circumstances of exposure to 
the ordinary temptations and trials of the world, when 
the reality and sincerity of their reformation may be 
fairly and publicly tested, will present the most 
favourable chances for their gradual absorption into 
the body of the community. The public feeling is too 
general that all convicts are alike, and they are 
judged by the standard of the lowest and most de- 
graded. Such being the case, it is not to be won- 
dered at that all respectable classes shrink from 
contact with them on their release from prison, as 
indeed they may well do, so long as they have a 
* prison character' only to refer to, earned under a 
strict discipline, surveillance, and restraint. It is, 
doubtless, an established fact, that many of the worst 
and most hopeless criminals will behave well under 
such circumstances, and will consequently obtain on 
discharge good * prison character;' therefore, what 
guarantee can any one have, that in giving employ- 
ment to a released convict, he is not harbouring a 
depraved and irreclaimable criminal, if he has no 
means beyond this * prison character' of learning 
anything of him ? It is well known to all who are 
acquainted with the class to be found in our Convict 
Prisons, that they present every description and shade 
of character, and very various degrees of guilt, crime, 
and depravity ; that many of the inmates have fallen 
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from weakness, distress, and force of cirenmstances, 
rather than from innate and absolute natural vice ; 
some are more hardened by a longer career in vice 
and crime, though still not destitute of all proper feel- 
ings, nor without some good ground for hope of their 
ultimate sincere repentance and permanent reforma- 
tion ; while others, it must be admitted, are, humanly 
speaking, altogether vicious, almost dead to any good 
impressions, and hopelessly irreclaimable. But this 
last class is comparatively small. We hope, by 
means of a careful selection of convicts, according to 
their general, as well as * prison character,* by their 
employment in small bodies in various^ localities, 
comparatively as freemen (though under surveillance), 
that the public will gradually become convinced of the 
diflference to which we have alluded,, that many of 
these men are not utterly irreclaimable ; and that by 
degrees they will become willing to extend a helping 
hand to such as may really prove themselves deserv- 
ing of their aid and encouragement. 

" We believe that a general desire is felt by the com- 
munity at large to aid in the restoration of these fallen 
members of society, though all, or nearly all, shrink 
from personal contact with them; however, when 
they become convinced that a careful discrimination 
has been exercised in the selection of the convicts to 
be employed in the manner indicated — that there are 
some of whose real and sincere reformation good hopes 
have been formed — and when they know that such 
reformation has been farther thoroughly and publicly 
tested, we hope to find that this class of convicts at 
least will be no longer shunned as hopeless outcasts. 
If means cannot be devised to induce the community 
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to hold out a helping hand to re-establish the reformed 
criminal, all schemes for their improvement and re- 
formation within the prisons, however ably devised, 
however zealously carried out, must be comparatively 
fruitless. 

" At Fort Camden, situated at the entrance to Cork 
Harbour, where there is a branch of the Spike Island 
Prison, we have placed a parfy of selected convicts 
who are now employed, as nearly as circumstances 
will admit, in the manner which we suggest they 
should be on public works in various localities, 
shortly previous to their discharge on licence, or 
otherwise. This locality, although the best which we 
can at present command, is not altogether suitable for 
the objects which we have in view, inasmuch as being 
in a comparatively remote position, the convicts sul> 
jected to this probation are not thrown into the world 
as much as we could wish, and therefore are not 
placed under circumstances which present sufficient 
trials to afford altogether satisfactory tests of the 
extent to which confidence may be placed in their 
future good conduct, and the reality and stability of 
their reformation; but their employment here will 
afford opportunities of testing, in a considerable 
degree, their good intentions, and of judging their fit- 
ness to be trusted under circumstances presenting all 
the temptations of ordinary life. We propose, there- 
fore, even when we obtain works more suitable for 
the objects we have in view, to draft the selected con- 
victs from Spike Island to this post in the first instance, 
before trusting them under circumstances of greater 
exposure, which will enable us the better to sift the 
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really deserving from those who do not give much fair 
promise. 

**The works which will be required at Lusk Com- 
mon, preparatory to its occupation as a juvenile penal 
reformatory, will present one good jSeld for the further 
trial of the scheme proposed. Here selected convicts 
employed on the works will be more thrown in the 
haunts of man, and th*e sincerity of their reformation 
and good intentions will be fully, fairly, and publicly 
tested." 

In the second stage of penal reformation, the Board 
of Directors have introduced a plan with reference to 
the allocation of convicts which deserves much atten- 
tion. At present, it is well known, lai^e establishments 
of prisoners are confined under an expensive arrange- 
ment of massive stone walls, in various parts of the 
country, for the benefit of the public works. These 
great convict prisons are of enormous expense to 
Grovernment, and necessitate the inconvenience of im- 
mobility, when the work for which they were erected 
shall have been completed. The Directors of Irish 
prisons have in a very great degree outflanked this 
difficulty. ll)ey have built a substantial and inexpen- 
sive prison of corrugated iron, capable of containing two 
hundred and fifty men, at the expense of five thousand 
pounds. This building has been erected at Philips- 
town upon the cellular system; and its advantages 
over the brick and mortar Establishments of the 
English administration are neither unimportant, nor 
few. For exanaple, a prison capable of containing the 
niftnber of convicts may be advertised, contracted for, 
erected, and inhabited in the short space of six months. 
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It may be taken down without the slightest injury, 
screws and bolts being the methods of adhesion in 
perhaps not as many weeks, and be removed at pleasure, 
at a comparatively very trifling expense, to any por- 
tion of the country. Now mark the practical advan- 
tages independent of pecuniary gain. In the winter 
months when the days get short, and the nights get 
long ;, when our regular army is occupied in quelling a 
distant mutiny, and our country remains under the 
protection of irregulars ; when one continental power 
is reported to be increasing its army, and another is 
seen to be augmenting its navy ; then will return the 
reiterated, and for the time, the alarming cuckoo cry 
of National Defences. Then will arise a period of 
agitation, inflammatory speeches, desponding theories, 
useless notions, impracticable schemes. Possibly 
Government may succumb to the storm: possibly it 
may brave the tempest. It may do more wisely than 
either modes of action. Government may anticipate 
the movement. It may with the assistance of move- 
able iron prisons, and with the help of penal labour, 
concentrate an unlimited number of men, for an inde- 
finite time, upon any spot which may require engineer- 
ing aid to render it defensible, and when the labour is 
complete it may remove prison and prisoners to some 
other defenceless spot. Of course it would require a 
work of some years' duration to justify the erection of 
an Establishment of the capacity alluded to ; but the 
principle is equally capable of expansion, or of com- 
pression. At the present moment there exist ' in 
diflferent parts of Ireland eight iron huts for the ac- 
commodation of fifty convicts a piece, applicable to the 
case of similar smaller operations, in a different stage 
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of the prisoner's career. In this manner many works 
of public utility besides the construction of home de- 
fences might be accomplished. Harbours of refiige 
might be made or improved. Breakwaters might be 
built. Prisons of permanent materials upon approved 
systems for juveniles, adults, and women might be 
erected. Waste lands might be enclosed, drained, and 
brought into cultivation. Public buildings might in 
part be assisted by convict labour. In Dockyards, 
instead of the vile hulk system, recently abolished, 
the iron prison plan might be with much advantage 
used ; and in many other ways, penal work might be 
made to benefit the nation, with small expense to 
itself^ with gi'eat benefit to the culprit 
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CHAPTER VI. 

RESULTS OP THE INTERMEDIATE SYSTEM : AND ITS 

APPLICATION TO ENGLAND. 

It has been sought to explain the practical working 
of the new Irish system of prisop discipline. Let it 
now be the endeavour of the Writer to examine the 
results which have been obtained upon upwards of 
one thousand prisoners, during a period of twenty 
months. 

First of all however it is needful to take into con- 
sideration the value of certain statistics ; which shall 
without further ceremony be introduced to the Reader. 

Tabulated Statement of the Number of Convicts sentenced and 
released in Ireland for the Years 1850 to 1856. 





Tears. 


No. of Conyicts 
sentenced. 


No. of Convicts 
discharged. 






1850 


1,785 


NU. 




' 


1851 


1,864 


i i 






1852 


1,358 


9 9 






1853 


1,013 


9 9 






1854 


692 


443 






1855 


518 


632 






1856 


389 


1,107 





At the first glance, this document seems to prove 
little. At the second, it is seen to prove much. In 
the first place it shows — independent of any system 
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of prison discipline, and owing to God's great mercy — 
a very great diminution in crime in Ireland ; the 
number of convict committals varying from eighteen 
himdred in 1850 to eleven hundred in 1856 ; and, ac- 
cording to the last quarterly returns, which amounted 
to but forty committals, to about two hundred in 
1857. These are very great results; and may be 
accounted for in many ways. But this is hcit the 
object with which these statistics are produced. If the 
reader will be at the trouble to glance his eye to the 
third column, he will perceive that it is headed 
** Number of Convicts discharged " in Ireland during 
certain stated years. On running down the column, 
he will not fail to observe that in the years 1860, 
1851, 1852, and 1853 — in the years when the convic- 
tions ranged from 1,785 and 1,864 down to 1,013 — no 
convicts sentenced to transportation, were liberated in 
the mother country. In other words, that the class of 
prisoners with which the Authorities had to deal, were 
considered too dangerous to be released at home. 
They were shipped to the Colonies. In 1853, as will 
be remembered, the Commission appointed by the 
Government to investigate the condition of the Irish 
prisons held its meetings ; and to clear the gaols, upon 
its recommendation, no fewer than one thousand con- 
■ victs obtained either a Ticket of License or an absolute 
discharge. In 1854, the present Board of Directors 
came to the helm of convict affairs: the present 
system of humanising and Christianising convicts came 
— though very imperfectly — into existence. Not- 
withstanding these circumstances in 1854, whilst the 
discharges from a class formerly considered intrac- 
table for the home Government amount to 443, the 
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convictions drop suddenly from 1,013 to 692, In the 
following year the number of discharges increases to 
632 : the number of sentences, including recommittals, 
decreases to 518. In 1856 a further diminution of 
detected crime is observable, the number of convic- 
tions being 389 : whilst in the same time the number 
of releases is augmented to 1,107. The full statistics 
for the present year cannot be at present obtained ; 
although from the returns of the last quarter, men-» 
tioned above, some idea of the number of convictions 
approximating the truth may be obtained. 

If then we take the aggregate number of sentences, 
and of discharges in Ireland, for two periods of the 
same duration, it appears that whilst no discharges of 
convicts in Ireland took place from 1851 to 1853, the 
number of committals reached to 4,235 : and that 
from 1854 to 1856, with a discharge from the gaols 
of 2,182, the number of sentences amounted to but 
1,599. It has been said that little stress is laid 
upon the diminution of the number of sentences 
during this course of years, in favour of the new 
system, although the sudden, and the very steady 
decrease from 1854 downwards, cannot but be re- 
marked. But upon what great stress is laid, and to 
what attention is very strongly drawn, is the fact, that 
notwithstanding this great diminution in the gaol 
delivery, the number of released convicts, and Tickets 
of License men— the terror of the prejudiced English 
press — ^has been so largely augmented. Whatever, 
then, may be the merits, or the fitilings of the new Irish 
prison system, one great fact remains authenticated. 
It is this ; that the system is enabled to deal at home, 
with the bulk of its liberated convicts, a class here- 
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tofore considered too dangerous for our unorganised 
kad defective police force, at the same time that the 
number of fresh sentences, and of reconmiitments are 
obviously, and steadily decreasing. 

Thus much for indirect proofs of the results of the 
Intermediate System, as established in Ireland. The 
Reader must not however be contented with indirect 
proofs. He must have positive, incontestible pfoof 
of its efficacy ; and to these the Writer now proposes 
to direct his attention. Up to the 30th of September, 
1857, upwards of thirteen hundred prisoners either 
had passed through, or were in course of probation in, 
the Irish Intermediate Institutions. The statistics of 
these statements, exclusive of the convicts still under 
trial, is as follows : — 

Reformatory Establishments. 



Name. 



Smitlifield . 
Cork Forts . 
Lusk 
Female Befiige 



No. released on 
License. 



192 

239 

17 



No. absolutely 
discharged. 



138 

366 

30 

46 



448 



670 



1,018 



Several prisoners have been released since the date 
for which this table has been drawn up. If to this 
number be added the average number of convicts at 
the various jpenitentiaries, one or two hundred at 
the Forts, forty or fifty at Lusk, thirty or forty 
at S. Vincent's, and seventy or eighty at Smith- 
field, the whole aggregate will amount to upwards 
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of thirteen hundred prisoners. Now this is a very 
considerable body of men, of which to predicate, 
in the working of a system affecting them, good 
or bad, success or failure. It is altogether suffi- 
cient — taken in connection with the period of twenty 
months, during which they have been filtered back 
into society—upon which to found any theory the 
results may disclose to the inquirer. It appears then, 
that rather more than one thousand convicts have re- 
ceived that purgatorial purification imparted by the 
new Irish system. Of these rather more than one-half 
were released upon Tickets of License ; rather less 
than one-half were liberated upon Absolute Discharges. 
Of the former, from the elaborate machinery of the 
Constabulary Force, the results can be recorded with 
singular exactitude. They are as follows : and most 
important they are. With a discharge of between five 
and six hundred criminals upon Tickets of License, in a 
period of twenty months, ojnly seventeen revocations of 
liberty have taken place. In other words, in round 
numbers three per cent, of '* exemplary" Irish pri- 
soners, after a definite training in an Intermediate 
Establishment relapse, either into irregularity of life, 
or into absolute crime. It were needless to refer 
again to the strictness with which the terms of the 
License are guarded, or to the rigidness with which its 
provisions are enforced. It is sufficient to add, that 
considering that even a suspicion of relapse, or in- 
ability to give a satisfactory account of conduct, is 
considered a misdemeanour, these results are perfectly 
startling. The Writer is unfortunately unable to give 
the nominal reasons for the withdrawal of License in 
these cases. It were much to be wished, they may be 
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published. It may however be mentioned, that at the 
least four of the fifteen cases of relapse, were caused 
either by irregularity, or by drunkenness. 

Such are the results upon men upon whom the eye 
of the Law is fixed, about whom there can be little 
possibility of mistake, of whose conduct there is small 
doubt, whose character will bear strict investigation. 
Let us next turn to the five hundred prisoners dis- 
charged upon absolute freedom. , In this case it is not 
only wise, it is essential to write with caution. In 
this case the Writer would s})eak with the reserve, to 
be equalled only by the confidence with which the 
former case deserves to be mentioned. It is true, that 
large numbers of these men are still in correspondence 
with the Authorities ; scores of their letters may be 
seen at the Institutions. It is true, that large numbers 
do continue in the path of duty they have commenced. 
Yet, it is evident that supervision, similar to that exer- 
cised over the Tickets of License men, is wholly beyond 
the power of the police. Hence, the evidence to be 
produced is entirely negative. It need only be taken 
for what it is worth. Such however as it is, it may 
be given. Those interested in the well-being of the 
Criminal will rejoice to hear asserted that the Chair- 
man considers — and his opinion is supported by those 
niost capable of forming a judgment — that ten per 
cent, of re-committals from the class alluded to 
does not take place. The Writer is anxious not 
to lay too much stress upon this point. Plenty of 
support remains, even if this be knocked away. Of 
course recommitments to County Gaols, for petty 
offences, may not come to the notice of the Convict 
Prison Authorities. But when these, and other valid 
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objections, have their fall weight — ^and such may be 
willingly admitted — enough remains to justify an 
assertion of. the remarkable success of the Irish 
system, as applied to the absolutely discharged con- 
victs, which attends their probation in Intermediate 
Establishments. , Taken by itself the negative evi- 
dence is worth little. It is worth much when 
taken in conjunction with, and as cumulative to, posi- 
tive evidence of the same sort. 

The Reader, however, has not yet done with the tests 
of reformation. He has only witnessed the positive, 
and the probable conduct of the Convict upon libera- 
tion. Let him now observe the prisoner's deportment 
during the process of amendment. Something has 
already been said about the greater amenability to 
discipline displayed by the culprits under the new sys- 
tem, than was evinced under the old regime. This was 
proved by reference to official documents during their 
detention in the ordinary prisons of the Irish Esta- 
blishment. Something has still to be said about their 
conduct in the purely reformatory stage of amend- 
ment. To assert that all prisoners indiscriminately 
can bear the tests and trials, intended only to influ- 
ence the impressible, would be to declare that after all 
the exploded theories of penal supervision, were not 
very radically wrong. No person at all conversant 
with the idiosyncrasies of the class, can for a moment 
suppose this to be the case. The results of the Inter- 
mediate System tend to prove the assumption. They 
however do more. They prove the extreme caution, 
and the keen discernment which has selected from 
among large bodies of culprits, a large body as sufifi- 
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ciently impressible to warrant the confidence reposed. 
The conduct of certain prisoners themselves approves 
these statements. Three have of their own accord 
/ I expressed their inability to resist the temptations of 

the Intermediate Institutions. They begged to be 
removed to a position, where with fewer privileges, 
less exemplary, and devoted conduct is required. This 
evidence comes fi'om the convicts themselves. Further 
confirmation is obtained from the prison statistics; 
and the Reader's astonishment may be anticipated, 
when he learns that from upwards of thirteen hun- 
dred prisoners who have passed the thresholds of the 
Refuges, no more than twentyngix have been returned, 
fix)m a want of impressibility, to ordinary Gaol life. 
The high moral test to which these nien are subjected, 
and the promptitude with which the slightest derelic- 
tion of duty — even the reformational sin of idleness — 
is punished, adds much to the force of these figures. 
Of these twenty-six defaulters, one-half were rejected 
upon the score of idleness : whilst of the remainder, the 
larger proportion, innocent of real moral delinquencies, 
were derived from a class of which much difficulty 
was anticipated — the Penal Servitude prisoner. In 
the first four days of the existence of Smithfield as a 
Penitentiary for adult criminals, three men were pro- 
nounced to be contaminating influences, and were forth- 
with returned to Philipstown. A year then passed 
with but little to mar the harmony of the Establish- 
ment, when once again a batch of Servitude men had 
to be made public and severe examples of, and the 
remainder had to be warned by wholesome practical 
advice. 
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Such are some of the results of the Intermediate 
Institutions viewed in a reformational light. Let us 
now look into them with an economical aspect. 

Few persons will probably question the soundness 
of the opinion, that the economical part of a system 
of prison reformation is of very secondary import- 
ance. The first, the chiefest question, undoubtedly is 
the reformation, and the amendment of the culprit. 
When this is, humanly speaking, ensured, it is suffi- 
cient time to discuss the subject of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. If the system be at once satisfac- 
tory and cheap, all well and good. If not — the real 
good to be obtained must even claim precedence over 
the conventional. However these remarks by no 
means are meant to become a sort of salve for a sup- 
posititious sore, a sort of premeditated apology for 
expense and outlay to the Country. Far from it. By 
God's blessing the new system is at once sound, and 
economical ; and the statistics of the expense will be 
as palatable to the ratepayer, as those of moral results 
are hailed by the Christian man. In few words, the 
Agricultural Colonies are self-supporting : the Trade 
•Departments can be made self-supporting. Both state- 
ments require explanation. The agricultural statistics 
for a depot of one hundred men, are founded upon the 
evidence of results in the case of fifty convicts. The 
artisan accounts ^ill prove to be self-supporting, when 
the incubus under which at present they labour of an 
old, and expensive style of prisonbuilding, and arrange- 
ment, and cleaning, and supervision shall be done away. 
In the case of the Smithfield Refiige, the obstacles 
to economy are insurmountable, for many reasons too 
numerous to mention here. But it is found that 
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under a proper system of discipline, the labour of one 
hundred men — working it is to be remembered only- 
nine hours a day, but working with a will — is amply 
suflBcient to pay all needful expenses ; and by more 
liberal salaries to the staff of assistants, to obtain 
amongst the underlings, a superior class of prison 
officers. In the case of Lusk, the Agricultural Colony 
of the Irish prisons, the following estimate will tell 
in a short space^ what otherwise it would t^e l<^g to 
elaborate. 
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A little explanation will perhaps serve to make 
clearer to the generality of readers, what, to one 
acquainted with prison routine, is sufficiently explicit. 
In the first place, it must be premised that in the Cre- 
ditor account, the labour of the men is rated at a figure 
— ^nine shillings— absolutely below the average which 
the released convicts obtain on their own account : and 
that the work of carpenters, masons, and painters is 
included in the estimate, in addition to that of mere 
field labourers. The second item, — with the proviso 
that heretofore, the warders were not wont to give 
the public the benefit of their labour — explains itself. 
Turn we now to t;he Debtor side of the balance, and 
see we how much of the total amount of 1,308/. 18s. 
is consumed by necessary expenses. Several items in 
this part of the estimate require consideration. To 
begin at the top. The first five items are copied from 
official sources too bulky for republication in this 
place. The sixth " the share of the Directors' sala- 
ries, &c.," an item which only the most scrupulous 
examination of the subject would have considered 
necessary to be mentioned, is an evidence of the ex- 
haustive nature of the account. " Medicines " are 
well nigh superfluous to the hale, hearty men, who are 
alone sent to labour in the huts. Forty tons of coals 
is surely an extravagant supply for the cooking of the 
hundred men, in two iron huts : however even with 
this expenditure, a very satisfactory balance still re- 
mains to the good. 

The subject of gratuities has caused no little dis- 
cussion. It is a very moot point what amount shall 
be debited under this head. It seems to the Writer, 
howevw, that the gist of the matter lies in a very 
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small compass, if we are careful of the data upon 
which we arguei It must be repeated to make the 
matter clear, that the system of gratuities in the Eng- 
lish, and in the Irish prisons is diametrically opposed. 
To the latter we need only turn attention. Small 
gratuities only are bestowed in the low classes of 
prison life. By good conduct, industry, and attention, 
the prisoner rises in position; and correspondingly 
rise his gratuities : whilst in the exemplary class the 
gratuities reach ninepence a week. Now it is obvi- 
ously incorrect to sum up the whole amount of gra- 
tuities credited to the prisoner in the Intermediate 
stage, and to charge it to the Debtor account of the 
Estimate. This would be putting a burden on a will- 
ing horse, which he has no cause to carry. The fair 
way, as it seems to the Writer, to calculate the proper 
sum to be debited on this item, is to obtain the whole 
amount of the grant devoted to this matter, and to 
divide it amongst the aggregate number of prisoners. 
Next it must be determined the average length of im- 
prisonment of each prisoner ; and with these data, it 
is found that 21. per annum^ a man, repi:esents suffi- 
ciently exactly for all practical purposes, the amount 
of gratuities to be charged to each prisoner in the In- 
termediate Institutions. The essence of the matter 
lies in the amount of the grant, the number of con- 
victs, their time of detention. The method of allotting 
gratuities is altogether accidental. The present Board 
see fit to give little at first, much afterwards. The 
English authorities adopt another system. A third 
Direction might devote more money at first by way of 
encouragement, and less afterwards when moral influ- 
ences come to bear upon the prisoner. It is clearly 
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impossible to prepare estimates for every probable 
method of distribution. It is obviously unfair to 
charge to the last stage of detention a sum of money, 
which in point of fact, is given to the Directors 
to disburse as they decide, and which might be 
spread more evenly over the whole career of prison 
existence. 

The items for Rent of Huts, &c. down to the last 
need nothing to explicate them. They are apparently 
dictated by a generous feeling of making ample 
allowance for all expenses : whilst tte last entry for 
contingencies of 201. per annum is certainly sufficient 
for any extraordinary calls upon the Establishment. 
The result then appears to be, that after taking into 
account every necessary expense, and after debiting 
the Intermediate Stage with what some may think 
superfluous charges, after allowing for the maintenance 
and clothing of both officers and men, after deducting 
the absolute salaries of the officers, and the propor- 
tionate part of the salaries of the Directors, after 
charging the due amount of gratuity money, and cal- 
culating other incidental expenses, and after leaving a 
broad margin for accidental entries, the balance in 
favour of Society upon the agricultural labour of one 
hundred convicts under the new Irish prison system, 
amounts in the year to 472Z. 12^. Sd. 

The length to which this pamphlet has developed 
necessitates a very cursory glance at the proposed 
working of the Irish system in this country. This is 
the less to be regretted, inasmuch as the object with 
•which these pages were written, was rather to de- 
scribe a system as it exists, than to imagine a plan 
which unhappily does not obtain. A practical exposi- 
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tion was intended, not a theoretical enunciation. The 
description of a regime has its bounds in matters of 
fact. The supposititious idea of a scheme has no limits 
in the mazes of opinion. In truth the two subjects 
though collateral, are entirely distinct. The Writer 
has no just reason to inflict his theories upon those 
whose patience has not yet failed them ; and the in- 
dulgence of the Reader is requested whilst, with all due 
brevity, the adaptation of the system to England, 
in a few points not yet alluded to, which stand promi- 
nently forward, is brought under his notice. 

Now no just view of the prospects of the system 
can be obtained without a passing reference to recent 
legislation on Secondary Punishments. One great 
object of the new Act upon Secondary Punish- 
ments, which received the Royal Assent, June 26, 
1857, was to lengthen penal sentences, and to hold out 
the prospect of the periods being shortened, upon the 
tests of reformability being complied with. In a 
circular issuing from Dublin Castle in the same month, 
the objects of the new Bill are summed up into four 
heads : — 

] St. It extends the provisions of the former Act by 

substituting the sentence of, penal servitude 

for that of transportation. 
2nd. It extends the terms of penal servitude so as 

to make them correspond in duration with 

the former terms of transportation. 
3rd. It gives power to pass sentences of shorter 

duration than heretofore, but not of less than 

three years. 
4th. It attaches to the sentence the liability of a 

convict's removal under sentence to a Colony. 
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The second and third provisions of the Bill are 
the most important to the present system of Inter- 
mediate Establishments. As such, they deserved the 
particular attention of all in Authority, or without 
Authority, who are interested in the reformability of 
the Convict. It is found by experience that little 
good may be expected of a reformational character 
from a prfsoner sentenced to three years* penal servi- 
tude. The time is too short to make any great or 
permanent impression. The new system requires a 
longer period of penal probation. But it is clear, 
that as nine months are devoted to mere cellular 
confinement, two years and three months is too short 
a period to hope for genuine reformational amend- 
ment. Without doubt, many cases require but short 
sentences to satisfy outraged society : but powers are 
expressly given — ^upon the recommendation of the 
Committee of the House of Commons — to make the 
penal servitude sentence, with a view to the reforma- 
tion of adults, equal in length to the old periods of 
transportation. It seems perfectly clear to an ordinary 
observer, the course required to be taken by the 
administrators of Justice. It is lamentable to record, 
that whether from the obscurity of language in the 
Act of Parliament, from the inattention or want of 
interest in the matter, of those whom it most con- 
cerned, from their inability to grasp the working of 
the new system, or from what cause soever it may be, 
yet it is grievous to relate that since the passing of 
the new Act the Irish prisons have been well nigh 
swamped with convicts sentenced to short periods of 
penal sentence. The practice here inveighed against 
is one which threatens the well-being of the Irish 
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Prison System ; and which, if persisted in, must 
ultimately aflfect the success which has hitherto at- 
tended it. It is much to be hoped that the attention 
of those in whose discretion the fate of the prisoner 
lies, will be drawn to the consideration of this all-im- 
portant point, before shipwreck is made of a plan self- 
proven to be prosperous. 

The Circular goes on to state the manner in which 
it is desirable the new Act should work. After the 
expiration of the general term of cellular confinement 
the Convicts *' will be employed in hard labour upon 
the public works. From among the prisoners so 
employed, a certain number, will be selected from 
time to time, for removal to a colony ; such selection 
being made as far as possible, from among those 
whose sentences are for terms of not less than seven 
years. 

** The Committee of the House of Commons in 
recommending the extension of terms of penal servi- 
tude to a duration corresponding with former sentences 
of transportation, expressed an opinion that every 
punishment by penal servitude should, besides a fixed 
period of imprisonment, or hard labour on public 
works, include a further period capable of being 
abridged by the good conduct of the convict himself. 
In accordance with this recommendation, which 
appeared to meet with the approval of Parliament, it 
is proposed that, while a fixed term of the sentence 
shall in all cases be inflicted, a remission of the 
remaining portion of it shall be granted to those con- 
victs whose conduct in prison is such as not to deprive 
them of this indulgence. In carrying this into eflFect, 
it will be necessary to make a distinction between 
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those who are removed to a Colony, and those who 
are retained in this country. In the case of the 
fonner, it is proposed that the period of imprisonment, 
and hard labour upon public works here, shall be con- 
sidered shorter than in the case of the latter, Thev 
will be removed to a Colony after having undergone 
about one-half of their original sentence; and they 
will become eligible by good conduct, shortly after 
their arrival, if their conduct continues to be good, to 
a conditional pardon. Those who are retained in this 
country, will be required to undergo a longer term of 
imprisonment, and hard labour upon public works, 
varying, according to the terms of the original 
sentence, from five-sixths to two-thirds of such 
sentence. It will at the same time be clearly under- 
stood, that the prisoner will be liable to undergo the 
whole of his sentence, and that the proposed remission 
will not be granted unless the general conduct of the 
prisoner, while under sentence, renders him a fit sub- 
ject for such indulgence. 

" As an illustration of the manner in which this rule 
will operate, the case may be taken of a man sentenced 
to ten years' penal servitude. If removed to a Colony, 
he will be so removed after undergoing about five 
years of his sentence in this country, when he may 
entitle himself, at an early period, to the qualified 
liberty of a ticket of license, and subsequently to a 
conditional pardon ; while, if retained in this country, 
he will be reiquired to undergo at least seven years 
and six months, or three-fourths of his sentence, in 
imprisonment with hard labour on public works." 

Such are some of the points to be observed in the 
practical working of the new Act on Secondary 
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Punishment without which, as it seems to the Writer, 
no success can be hoped in the development of the 
Irish system .in England. That the system must 
ultimately become the method by which our Convict 
population are to be treated, for reasons too numerous 
to be mentioned, it is hoped will be the opinion of the 
majority of those who read these lines. The founda- 
tions upon which the plan is raised, the method of 
construction of the building, the general design, the 
particular details, the adaptation of the means to the 
end, the very substantial and satisfactory results 
which have been obtained, all seem to point to a time, 
not far distant, when England shall enjoy, at the 
least, an equal amount of prosperity in the Christianis- 
ing influences which, by more enlightened provisions 
than heretofore, may be made to bear upon such as 
have succumbed to crime. There is no conceivable 
reason, as such, why a- system unequivocally success- 
ful in one portion of a Country in which many obstacles 
had to be surmounted, should not be adopted in 
another portion, in which none or few of the peculiar 
difficulties impede. In truth, all reason, and all justice, 
and all interest, both for the public, and for the 
prisoner, incline the other way ; and it certainly seems 
incumbent with the opponents of the system to show 
cause, why a trial of the plan should not be made. 

The English mind appears to be particularly 
adapted to the well working of the Irish system. 
Less impulsive than the Celt, the Saxon race, though 
the required effects might take longer to produce 
fruit, would probably yield a more abundant crop of 
impressible and reformational convicts. A great gain 
would likewise accrue to the system in the matter of 
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Religion in this country ; independent of theoretical 
and doctrinal questions, the practical element would, 
it is hoped, be more in the ascendant Then might 
be realised in its completeness, the true theories of 
penal amendment. Then might the Church be allowed 
to exercise Her mission to class almost without Her 
pale, entirely without Her influence. Then might 
the Spirit of Catholicity be brought to bear upon 
prison discipline ; and the scheme of reformation, go 
hand in hand, from its commencement to its close, 
with the doctrines of Catholic Truth, with the dis- 
cipline of Catholic practice. Then might be seen 
devoted Priests spending themselves and being spent 
in Christ's service ; earnest laymen following in the 
wake of Ecclesiastical example ; Angels in female form 
doing the work of Evangelists amongst the fallen of 
their sex. Then might be witnessed philanthropy 
elevated by Christianity, Christianity sobered by 
philanthropy. May God in His infinite mercy 
hasten the day ! May He cause this good work to 
flourish in our own country ! May He give Grace to 
persons of all ranks, and all conditions, to help on — 
in this one particular — the advance of His Kingdom 
on earth ! May He crown with Blessings, the labour 
of our hands ! 

To conclude; in addition to matters elsewhere 
particularised, one desideratum for the efficient 
working of the Irish system consists in a course of 
training for prison officials, in some Establishment 
where an uniformity of plan, both for education and 
discipline, may be adopted. The great element of 
success, however, which we possess in England is our 
elaborate organisation of the parochial system. This 
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IS a subject too large for discussion here. It is one 
which will well repay consideration. It is one which 
requires much thought and much discussion. It must 
play a very important part in any extensively designed 
scheme of penal reformation. It is much to be hoped 
that some comprehensive plan for the employment of 
the parochial clergy — a plan tempered with expe- 
rience, and not devoid of zeal — in the service of 
philanthropy, may be made public. Men's minds are 
now turned towards the amelioration of the criminal 
classes. Let them see to it, that the attention now 
attracted, result not in empty curiosity or in idle 
inquiry ; terminate not in selfish inactivity or in care- 
less apathy. Men's minds are conscious that much 
may be done towards the reformation of the prison 
population. Let them see to it, that much, morally, 
socially, and religiously, be done. One system, and 
one system only of prison discipMne should prevail in 
Great Britain and Ireland. One plan, and one plan 
only should be permitted to be continued at home and 
abroad. If the English system be all that is satis- 
factory ; if the results obtained from its working, do 
accomplish all that is desirable; if there is nothing 
wanting to improve the condition of our convicts 
within the prison, to change their condition without 
it; then in the name of all that is Holy, let the 
English system prevail. But if not : if the old system 
be weighed in the balance, and be found wanting ; if 
it be not suited to the advanced principles of philan- 
thropy ; if it be contrary to the dictates of common 
sense; if it fail to treat criminals as men, and as 
Christians ; and if it does not produce the favourable 
results that by other means may be obtained; then 
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for the uninterested benefit to the prisoners, for the 
selfish good to ourselves, for the cause of Religion, 
for the benefit of Christ's Church, Which suflFers in 
aU Its suflFering members, let some other system, some 
new plan, some fresh theory, some tested idea be 
adopted. This is no time for sitting with our hands 
folded before us. This is no season for discussing 
with the condescension of a patron, paper schemes of 
philanthropy. We must be up : we must be doing. 
We must give the new Irish system a fair, open, 
honest, patient trial. If it fail, the sooner comes its 
fall the better. If it succeed, the sooner comes its 
success the more blessed. One system of prison 
management alone has responded to the call of fact, 
has passed through the crucible of practice. One 
system of prison direction alone has tested its theories 
by practice, has by practice proved its theories. That 
system of prison management is the Irish system of 
purgatorial purification in Intermediate Establish- 
ments between the prison and the public. That 
system of prison direction is the Board of Directors o^ 
Convict Prisons in Ireland. 

A. M. D. G, 
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SYSTEM. OP MARKS, BADGES, AND GRATUITIES. 

It will be peroeiTed that mention has been made of the exemplary 
and other classes of prisoners. It may be as well briefly to state^ 
that in the second stage of penal leformadon, three daasiee of 
oonTicts exist, and that tiie exemplary is a term applied to those 
prisoners who are promoted to the Intermediate Establishments 
at Smithfield, DnUin, or at the Forts at Cork. By a Tery clererly 
arranged method of marks and badges, to be explained below, 
the convicts are gradually tested, and filtered throngh the lower 
degrees till they attain the higher. The law of promotion depends 
npon two things, time and conduct. Condnct, be it never so 
good, witiiont r^nlated time ; and time, be it never so long, 
without approved conduct, never raises a culprit from one grade 
to another. The conduct marks likewise are by no means simple, 
but are adjudicated by a reference to a criminaFs behaviour as a 
prisoner, to his diligence as a scholar, and to his industiy — not 
to his skill — as a mechanic. It will readily be perceived that ad- 
vancement by any one of these penal tests, independently of the 
others, would give rise to much unsoundness. It is scarcely possible 
that by the judicious arrangement of all three, the cumulative 
evidence thus obtained wiU prove to be fallacious. The safe- 
guards thus imposed are again protected by another fence : — for 
a bad mark deserved in any one of the three tests, invalidates, for 
a single month, all claim to marks of a contrary nature. Hence 
it very rarely happens that the opinion ultimately formed under 
this system is proved to be incorrect ; it very rarely happens as 
the statistics prove that a criminal once admitted into the exem- 
plary class relapses, or even that he so offends against the very 
severe and most strictly enforced discipline of the Inter- 
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mediate Establishments as to be returned to ordinary prison life. 
The Reader will remember that nine months have to be passed by 
the prisoner upon conviction, in separate confinement. This 
, completed, the minimum period of probation in the third class is 
; two months, in the second six months, and in the first class one 
/ year : whilst of course these periods may not be diminished, they 
may yet be indefinitely increased upon certain unpleasing contin- 
gencies. The minimum time then, previous to which a convict is 
ineligible for promotion, with an exemplary prison character to 
the Intermediate Stage, is two jears and five months. Yet even 
then he is not always removed from his penal discipline ; four 
years out of six in this stage, being considered by the Directers the 
least expiation for crime in a convict with a ten years' transporta- 
tion sentence, and three years out of four for a seven years' 
sentence. The intermediate time therefore has to be spent in 
the first class of convict life, with additional gratuities for in- 
dustrious, scholar-like, and unexceptionable conduct. This is a 
length of time which prevents all attempts at hypocrisy. Cul- 
prits may become reformed by conviction, or by habit : and it is 
highly probable that one who commenced his career by feigning, 
would eventually by sheer force of habit acquire the custom of a 
change of life, and thus illustrate the truth of the old doggrel of 
him who came to Church to scoff, who at length remained to 
pray. These, however, it is apprehended, are very rare and 
exceptional cases. The majority of prisoners — of Irish prisoners 
— do not possess the gift of successfully practising a sham for so 
long a period and under so strict a supervision ; and the triple 
orders of merit by which alone progress is made, liberty is ap- 
proached, and extra gratuities are obtained, present to ordinary 
convicts an insuperable obstacle to the success of any organised 
system of deceit. 

The method by which the classification of prisoners is effected 
next requires attention. The convict has already, it may be 
assumed, passed his period of separate confinement. Henceforth 
prisoners are divided inta four classes : — ^the exemplary, the first, 
second, third, and the probation class. Such convicts as have, from ill 
health, been prevented from passing the whole of their sentence 
in separate confinement, or whose conduct in that stage has been 
reported bad, are placed in the probation class, from which they 
are not removed "untU their conduct shall be satisfactory.' 
Those who have passed the prescribed period in separate confine- 
ment are placed in the third class : from which they are eligible 
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to be promoted to the second ** if their conduct Has been reported 
exemplary in two months, if very good in three months, if indifferent 
in six months ;" these periods being capable of extension at the 
discretion of the Directors. We must suppose the convict is now 
a member of the second class. In this class " by exemplary conduct 
for a period of six months he becomes eligible to be raised to the 
first ;" by conduct indifferent he is liable to remain for a longer 
period. Having gained the first class, •' the prisoner whose con- 
duct shall have been exemplary for twelve months will be placed 
in the exemplary class ;" whilst he whose character is not thus 
reported is subject to a longer detention. Of course due powers 
are left with the G-ovemor to degrade from any class the person 
of any convict : and a '* prisoner who has been degraded may 
become eligible to be again promoted without necessanly passing 
through the full time laid down for each class." These regula- 
tions are taken from a copy of " Eules for the Government of 
Irish Prisons, 1855." 

Having thus made a brief analysis of the chapter which treats of 
the classification of prisoners, the next point to be considered is 
the method by which the records of the convict's conduct is kept. 
The conduct of prisoners, say the Eegulations, shall be recorded 
in books to be severally entitled the Discipline^ the School, and the 
Industry Conduct book, the Misconduct Report, and the General Cha- 
racter book. The "Rules" then determine the peculiarity of 
each book. *• In the Discipline book, records shall be made show- 
ing the conduct of each prisoner with regard to obedience, 
willingness, cleanliness, order, regularity, and general de- 
meanour." A record shall be made in each book every month 
recording the culprit's conduct in the initial letters of the follow- 
ing terms: — Very Good, Good, Ordinary, Bad, Very Bad, For 
every V G. entered against a prisoner three good marks are 
awarded. For every G-, two marks. For every 0, but one— jper 
mensem. Hence the maximum number of marks obtainable in a 
month is nine. The Schod book shall show ** the attention and 
desire evinced " towards improvement and to derive benefit from 
the advice offered by the Chaplain and schoolmaster. The title 
of the Industry Conduct book speaks for itself. The following 
proviso is valuable as showing the kindly spirit which animates 
the discipline enforced : — ** The amount of work actually per- 
formed by a prisoner will not be taken as a sole test of his 
industry; but the wiQingness and desire evinced to perform 
satisfactorily the work assigned him will be taken into considera- 
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tion ia judging his oonduot." The oonviot's character is then 
styled exemplary. Let us see for a moment how the system 
works. Let us take an imaginaiy case, and suppose a prisoner 
from Mountjoy arrives at Philipstown with a character styled 
indifferent. Such a man will be forced to remain at least six months 
in the third class before he may be raised to the second : and since 
the greatest nimiber of marks he can obtain monthly is nine, he 
must obtain fifty-four marks before promotion. Of course if his 
conduct be not exemplary he will obtain fewer marks and will 
remain a longer time in the third class. Take another case : if a 
culprit is removed to Spike Island with a conduct ticket marked 
good^ he must obtain thirty-six marks [t. e. nine x four (months)] 
before he is eligible for promotion ; and this number he is able 
to record in four months, though indifferent conduct will prolong 
the time. The same rules regulate the promotion from the 
second to the first class, from the first to the exemplary class. 

The system of marks thus concisely expounded appears to be 
sufficiently elaborate to satisfy all the demands of justice, and 
sufficiently simple to prevent confusion and mistake. The 
combination, by which a prisoner's promotion depends upon this 
discipline, industry, and learning cannot be too highly spoken of. 
The practical application of the theory by which skilled workmen 
or clever scholars are enabled to raise themselves in prison 
society, independently and altogether external to the manner in 
which they conduct themselves is dangerous in the extreme. It 
gives a premium to skill, or to knowledge over conducts It places 
morality below talent and intellect. These reversals of the true 
theory of prison discipline should never be permitted. The 
skilled artisan or the educated mechanic have had, it may be, 
more opportimities of light than the stupid country clown : and 
it would be therefore very unwise to distribute rewards and encou- 
ragements to labour and learning at the expense, perhaps in defi- 
ance of, penal morality. On the other hand, it is equally obvious 
that it would be injudicious in the highest degree to award 
promotion to the mere heavy dull dunce who was irreproachable 
in his conduct. Here again we refer back to the elementary rule 
of prison reformation. Such an one should be required to show, as 
IJbe Eules suggest, at the least, a desire to improve in letters and 
to acquire a trade. Be his conduct never so good, when dis- 
charged from prison, morality only will never satisfy his hunger, 
employ his time, clothe his back, or give shelter to his head. 
Hence something more is required from the exemplary prisoner ; 
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and his advancement to the highest class, rapid as it might 
deservedly be, by a consideration alone of his good character, 
should be retarded by the convict's •aptitude for head learning 
and finger skill. The drag thus placed upon mere mechanical 
ingenuity and intellectual sharpness, the onward pressure thus 
applied to mere good behaviour, and the allotment of marks with 
the allocation in classes by a report founded upon these three 
tests of penal reformation, discipline, learning, and industry, 
appears to be as perfect in its conception, as it is proved to be 
satisfactory in its practice. 

- The Eeader will observe that the marks are distributed 
monthly. This system, as opposed to that method which day 
by day deals out its units, seems the less undesirable of the two. 
The daily appropriation of marks is first of all more liable to 
practical inconvenience than the monthly distribution. Next it 
consumes more time. It involves more labour. It is open to 
more derelictions. It brings prisoners and warders more fre- 
quently, and less amicably into contcu)t. It suggests more dis- 
putes, and it almost necessitates more mistakes than its rival. 
The officers under the Irish system are in the habit of making 
private notes week by week of each particular convict's case, but 
the monthly returns are alone made public. It is possible that 
were the officers and warders as conversant and experienced as 
the authors of the more elaborated systems of marks, they might 
with a greater degree of nicety award with justice the pri- 
soners' rewards and punishments. But taking the officials as we 
find them, and the Irish functionaries as they do exist — and this 
without detracting from the ability of many valuable officers — 
the theoretical propositions in question contain within themselves 
the elements of failure. It approves itself to every one that it is 
ea£fy at the close of the week and month to state, how many 
Blucher boots a prisoner has made, how many mattresses he has 
stufifed, how many yards of frieze he has woven, how many mats 
he has completed, how many coats or trousers he has tailored, or 
the amount of " fcitigue " work, or painting, or whitewashing, or 
black-leading, or scouring he has accomplished^ But it does 
not at all appear self-evident that it would be easy, or indeed 
practicable, to record at the close of every day's work the com- 
pletion of two-thirds, three-fourths, or five-sixths of a pair of boots, 
of three arms or two bodies of a coat and waistcoat, of three legs 
of two pairs of trousers, or of so many button-holes, linings, or 
pockets of any article of dress ; of so many square feet of paint- 
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ing perfected, or square yards of courts and passages cleaned, or 
decimal parts of a door or table finislied. The same objections 
apply in different degrees to the correct chronicling of matters of 
detail in the discipline and school books. This then is what the 
Board of Directors aim at — may it not be said accomplish ? — ^not 
so much at the most perfect system of marks as the most practical, 
not so much at the least imperfect as at that which works with 
the fewest imperfections. 

In the Misconduct Report book the classifications are arranged 
imder the following heads : — NU, in which case the report is 
unproven or is explained, Slight and first, second, and third degree. 
" Any offence against the rules and discipline disposed of by ad- 
monition or deprivation of one meal, or by punishment not 
exceeding one day's close confinement on half rations to be 
denominated Slight, and shall not without a repetition during 
the month entail any alteration of badge." Misconduct first 
degree is punishable at most by the Governor, with "three 
days' close confinement upon bread and water diet," or by 
prolongation of service in the present class, or degradation to the 
one below, is applied to the repetition of slight offence, and to 
"decided and wilful misconduct, but not of an aggravated 
nature." 

** Any offence for which a Director shall award punishment 
not exceeding fourteen days' separate confinement, and the 
repetition of the first degree, shall be classed misconduct second 
degree :" for which offences, degradation from any to the third 
class is apportioned. Punishment exceeding the latter is applicable 
to the last degree of malconduct; and at the discretion of the 
Directors, separate confinement and degradation to the probation 
class is ordered. In the General Character book is recorded " the 
crime and sentence of each prisoner, all information received 
relative to his former career, his character from any former 
prison," his misconduct lists and punishments awarded, and a 
record of the badges received, together with any observations the 
Governor may think proper to add. It will be seen from the 
above statement that the slighter offences only are punishable by 
the Governor alone. The Directors are always called in to 
adjudicate upon any crime of an aggravated nature ; and to 
them is reserved the power of awarding a period exceeding three 
days' confinement and of degradation to more than a single 
class. 
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As it is possible the Header has never seen a Penal Conduct 
Volume, a copy of an original is inserted on the preceding page 
slightly contracted for six months instead of one year. This docu- 
ment is given to every prisoner on his entering from the probation 
class at Mountjoy, and in reality is about a yard long and a foot 
wide. In the Class and Badge department the initial letters of the 
Discipline, Schooi, and Industry Conduct Book are placed at the top 
of the columns devoted to the register of these particulars. It will 
be seen that J — D — began his penal career in June 1866. On 
the 1st of July he had gained nine marks, and has to gain 
eighteen in the third class before promotion. This will explain 
the meaning of the figures. The top figure in each month denotes 
the number to be gained : the middle ones those which have 
been gained : the lower ones the aggregate of the middle ones. 
In September he is raised to the second class. In November he 
gains a Bad mark in Discipline, and loses all marks for Industry 
and School. By January, however, he has regained his former 
position with thirty-five marks out of fifty-four to the good. In 
April he again has fallen, this time more severely, being degraded 
to the third class; from which he only emerges in September 
1856. This convict reaches the first class in April the following 
year. He is promoted to the Exemplary in August, and still 
remains under probation at Smithfield. 

Upon a cursory glance at this system of marks it might appear 
that as soon as a prisoner had worked his way up to the first class 
and had obtained a sufficient number of marks to entitle his 
removal into the Exemplary class at Smithfield or at the Forts, 
that nothing further had to be done but to sign the order for his 
removal. Slight consideration however shows that the task of 
selection is not so easy. It may happen, nay it constantly occurs, 
that convicts may have secured the maximum number of marks 
and yet had overstayed by a greater or less degree the minimum 
number of months. Such cases have to be thoroughly gone into 
and sifted. The Conduct roll has to be examined, and the Conduct 
books to be searched. It may happen that the culprit has begun 
badly, and has ended well. It may happen he began well, and 
ended badly. One may have behaved well in a former prison, 
and have fallen away in a later. Another may have been 
noted as indifferent in Mountjoy, and Tiave been credited exem- 
plary in Philipstown. Again, many prisoners, though their 
prison conduct may have been irreproachable, their convicted 
offence may have been too grave for removal to Smithfield. Others 
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may have added to heinons offences prior to conviction, reckless 
conduct afterwards : and others, although their crime may have 
been by comparison slight, yet their penal character may have been 
comparatively imfavonrable. Into every one of these cases before 
removal into the Intermediate Stage between the prison and 
the public has the Chairman of the Board of Directors to inves- 
tigate : and to any one at all acquainted with prison records, 
this duty and labour will not seem light. Since the intermediate 
establishments are under his own immediate supervision. Captain 
Crofton is more especially responsible for the results;, and 
consequently he must be personally persuaded that the supposi- 
titious element of reformation lurks within the breast of every 
exemplary convict. 

In order to excite, or to increase in ever so small a degree the 
amour propre of the Irish convict, and " to give encouragement 
to those who deserve it " not only, in part, was the mark system 
adopted, but variety in dress and badge was added. The dress of 
prisoners is thus arranged : — In the probation and third class the 
** ordinary grey prison clothing " is worn. In the second class 
a light blue facing on the collar, and blue collars on the jackets 
are added : whilst in the third class the distinguishing colour is 
red. In the exemplary class the prison dress is entirely removed : 
the men are clothed as ordinary mechanics and artisans. The badge 
system is not to be thus summarily dealt with. To mark the sen- 
tence, say the Directors, " the register, number, and progress of 
each prisoner, he shall wear two badges, to be called the register 
and conduct badge." " The register badge shows the number, and 
the nature and length of sentence of the prisoner by whom it is 
worn." The colour of the material of which the badge is com- 
posed is for all classes white. The records it contains of the 
initial letters of the terms Penal Servitude and Transportation 
respectively, and of the number of years of sentence are marked 
in red, whilst that of the registered number is printed in 
black. For example, a convict sentenced to four years' Penal Ser- 
vitude, whose number is 912, would bear on his badge the record 
printed in perpendicular lines, P. S : 912 : 4 : — and a felon subject 
to Transportation for fourteen years, whose number was 790, 
would record the symbols, T : 790 : 14. The badges are fastened 
upon the right arm. 

Upon the left arm the criminal exposes his conduct badges 
which the rules inform us ** shall be given to each prisoner on the 
first day of every month, and shall show, first, his class ; secondly. 
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for first, second, and third classes, according to the records con- 
tained in the Conduct books, ihe number of marks to be earned 
before the prisoner is eligible for promotion ; thirdly, the number 
of marks gained during the preceding month, and also the total 
number of marks previously gained." (p. 132.) This, though rather 
more complicated in its arrangement than the Eegister Badge, 
may be easily understood. The figures are arranged similarly as 
in the other badge. First in the highest line are placed " the 
number of good conduct marks to be gained before the prisoner 
is eligible for promotion." For example : — Let us take the case 
of a prisoner recently received from Mountjoy, with conduct 
reported as exemplary. . He would wear in the first month a 
badge with the number 18 above and below 0, 0, 0, and below 
these another nought. On the first day of the second month, if 
his conduct was still exemplary, the badge would stand thus ; in 
the first line 18 — in the second 3, 3, 3 — in the third, the sum of 
the latter, 9. Now these three 3's, would indicate eocemplary conduct 
reported from the books previously alluded to as the Discipline^ 
Schod, and Industry Conduct books. Let us accompany our culprit 
during another month or two of his prison career, and the system 
will be made perfectly clear. Let us take the second month of 
his entrance into the second class. It will be remembered 6 is 
the mnimum period of residence in this class, that consequently 
6 X 9 = 54, the maocimum number of marks that can be attained in 
any amount of time. Let us moreover suppose that in the first 
month the convict's conduct was exemplary. Then on the first 
day of the second month his badge stands thus : — (Ist) 54 ; (2nd) 
3. 3. 3 : (3rd) 9. During the second month we must next sup- 
pose that although his Discipline has been but indifferently good, 
his schooling has been reported very satisfactory, and his industry 
only not bad ; in other words that he has merited respectively the 
symbols G- : V. G : and 0(rdinary) ; his badge on the first day 
of the third month will assume the form (I) 54 : (II) 2. 3. 1 : 
(III) 15 [i. e. 2-h3-hl = 6 : then 6 for the second month 4-9 for 
tiie first month = 15} 

Thus much for all conduct not absolutely bad. The rules go on 
to say that *'for each B(ad) recorded against a prisoner in any 
of the Conduct Books, he shall not count any marks for that 
month and shall have the letter B upon the records of his badge." 
For each V(ery) B(ad), in addition to losing all conduct marks for 
that month, and the obnoxious letters displayed on his arm, the 
convict shall be liable to punishment by degradation or otherwise. 
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The last subject needing explanation in this stage of the 
convict's penal life is that of Gratuities. On this matter the 
first Bnle enunciates the sound principles in opposition to ihe 
system which formally trafiOics with prisoners' labour. It runs 
thus : — " No prisoner has any claim to wages or remuneration ; 
but as a reward for good conduct and industry, a certain gratuity 
will be credited to deserving men, according to the classes in 
which they may be working and their industry at work." The 
gmtuity according to classes is as follows : — ^Probation Class, NU, 
third Class, Id, per week : second Class, 2d. : first Class (for first 
six months), 3d,: first Class (afterwards), 4d,: Exemplary Class, 7d. 
" Prisoners by extra exertion and industry will be recom- 
mended for a further gratuity not exceeding 2d, a week " for the 
first, second, third, and exemplary classes. The rules further lay 
down additional regulations, to wit : — " The amount of gratuiiy 
credited to a prisoner will be paid to him on his discharge," if he 
be unconditionally discharged ; by instalments during a period 
not exceeding three months, if he be discharged on ticket of 
license ; or it will be laid out for his benefit, at the discretion of 
the Directors. Again, <* Prisoners misconducting themselves or 
not executing their work in a satisfactory manner forfeit all 
claim to gratuities ; and any who attempt to escape, who are 
violent or outrageous, or who may be deemed incorrigible, shall be 
also liable to forfeiture." 

The system of graiaities established in Ireland differs essen- 
tially from that adopted by the English penal dep6ts, and those 
under the control of the home government abroad. From Bermuda 
convicts are, or were, discharged vrith 101, and 151, in their 
pockets ; and at home their amount of gainings is considerable. 
The Irish prisoner can scarcely vrith any amount of diligence 
succeed in saving more than 41, or BL In the penal stages of his 
punishment, he is allowed no gratuity whatever, that is to say 
during his detention at Mountjoy. In the penal stages of his 
reformation — in Philipstown and Spike Island — ^the gratuities it 
will have been perceived, small enough at first, increase with the 
prisoner's good conduct in triple combination, and are awarded 
solely as desire is evinced of industry. In the purely reformational 
state alone of the Intermediate Establishments the gratuities are 
bestowed for the amount of labour performed. ITiis is a very 
important distinction. The same gross amount may be given to 
criminals: but it may be distributed differently at different 
periods of their sentence. By some authorities it is considered 
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better to give greater gratuity at first, to become an inducement 
to the convict to work. By others it is thought more wise to 
give notbing during the strictly penal stage, to give little during 
the penal and reformational period, to give liberally during the 
entirely reformational career. The latter appears the most sound 
in principle ; and is adopted by the Irish Board, under whose 
direction the third class prisoner may earn one penny a week, 
the exeo^plary convict, approximated L the free LoLr, m.y 
gain half a crown. • 

The opinion of various prison officers upon the practical work- 
ing of the conduct classification system is here added ; a few quota- 
tions being made where many might be extracted. Mr. Hogreve, 
Governor of Philipstown, in the Second Eeport of the Directors, 
1856, thus expresses himself : — ** The most powerful incentive to 
good conduct I have found to be the conduct classification lately 
introduced here. Since this has come into operation, and the 
various good conduct badges have been issued, and now that 
prisoners are made to perceive a strict record is kept — ^not only 
of their conduct, but that diligence at work and school attention 
are carefully noted and indicated by monthly changes on a badge 
worn on the arm of each — a marked improvement has become 
manifest in their conduct, diligence, and general bearing. The 
most obtuse among them appear fully alive to the advantages of 
good conduct and steady application ; the rules for their guid- 
ance are read to them weekly — there is something to hope 
for and look forward to ; and as they are never slow to learn any- 
thing likely to ameliorate their present condition and future 
prospects, I anticipate generally a more &vourable effect from 
this course of moral restraint, as regards their conduct in prison, 
and ultimate reformation, than would be effected by any system 
of strict penal discipline. The conduct classification andbadging 
were placed in full operation in this prison in tbe month of 
November last, and I give you below a return of the number of 
reports for the last two months, as also of those for an equal 
period immediately preceding, which, I think, may be taken as 
indicative of its results on all classes of prisoners confined here. 
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REPORTS FOR TWO MO|n*HS EN]>ED 
3l8T OCTOBER, 1855. 



Breach of Prison Rules 
Disorderly Conduct . 
Disobedience and Insolence 
Insubordination . • 
Attempt to break Prison • 
Theft .... 
Assault on Convict . • 



Total 



49 
62 
10 
8 
2 
3 
3 

137 



REPORTS FOR TWO MONTHS ENDED 
31ST DECEMBER, 1855. 



Breach of Prison Rules 

Disorderly Conduct . 

Disobedience and Insolence 

Insubordination 

Attempt to break Prison 

Theft . 

Assault on Convict • 

Total . 



21 
10 
10 
8 
4 
3 
1 

57 



••There can be no doubt that both these totals are excessive, 
when the number in custody is considered ; but the return will 
at any rate serve to show a very marked improvement in the 
general state of the prison, in so far as its discipline is concerned." 
(2nd Report, 1866, p. 91.) 

After the experience of another year, the same gentleman ap- 
pears to be confirmed in his formerly expressed opinions. He says : 
** The conduct classification continues to work well ; and I have 
found in it a very powerful incentive to good conduct, and general 
improvement. The anxiety to obtain good marks on their badges 
for conduct, industry, and school attention, exists now, if any- 
thing, to- a greater degree, than when the system was first 
introduced; and after an experience of fourteen months, it is 
satisfeu^tory to observe that this feeling has gained ground, at 
least aB regards the great majority of the prisoners. They 
have now been classified since October 1865; therefore this 
favourable result cannot be said to be the effect of the introduc- 
tion of a novel system; but rather that the men have, from 
experience, become sensible of its advantages." (p. 128.) 

Major Atkins, Local Inspector of Spike Island, confirms the 
above statement as far as his observation extended. He says : 
"The system of classification works most satisfactorily. It 
encourages good conduct, discipline, and industry upon the 
public works. Since its introduction into this establishment, 
my most sanguine expectations have been fully realised." (Ibid, 
p. 21.) 

The Governor of the same Island, Mr. Hay, corroborates the 
Inspector's opinion in the following words: — '♦The system of 
badging introduced about fifteen months since, has in my opinion 
worked admirably, and proved a most powerful stimulant to good 
conduct. By his badge every prisoner learns the progress he 
makes monthly, and I find that sooner or later they take the 
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greatest possible interest in their advancement ; even the most 
insubordinate and nnruly, after a time, ask for promotion, and 
earnestly promise good conduct for the future." (Ibid. p. 24.) 
The Roman Chaplain at the same prison speaking of the modes of 
pimishment inflicted, says of the degradation in classification, 
that *' though it may not appear so at first sight, yet it is that 
which inflicts the greatest amount of pain and detriment to a 
prisoner." (Ibid. p. 32.) Speaking of the moral forces brought 
to bear upon ihe convicts under the new system, Mr. O'Sullivan 
says, ** The badges or marks pointing out the progress he has 
made on the road to liberty, encourage his aspirations for the same. 
The denial' of them sensibly reminds him of his retrogression 
from the goal. Excitement, sometimes amounting to fury, which 
I have seen prisoners manifest when stripped of these badges, I 
would boldly instance, as so many genuine manifestations of 
these emblems of approaching liberty. The prisoner's sensitive- 
ness may also be taken as a measure of his moral vitality ; and 
also of that moral force which would tame his passions ... I 
perceived that the seeming recklessness [which some evinced on 
degradation] was but an intense confession of appreciation of the 
discipline violated : and so I feared not for the result . . . and I 
foimd that an attentive and respectful hearing was generally given 
to admonitions (presently) ofiered." (Ibid. p. 34.) 

The Anglican Chaplain at Philipstown, of the classification of 
convicts, says, the system "has already (in 1856) produced a 
very favourable effect. It is impossible for me not to argue 
from it the most beneficial results, when I observe the laudable 
anxiety manifested by them to obtain those badges which indicate 
superior good conduct, and which can only be retained by a steady 
adherence to the narrow path of rectitude." (2nd Eeport, p. 102.) 
Almost in the same terms does the Eoman Chaplain, the Rev. P. 
Doyle, speak : — ** The recent regulations have been attended with 
the most beneficial results. They excite a laudable emulation to 
improve in an industrial and educational point of view; they 
supply a new motive for complying with moral obligations, and 
disciplinary observances, and they give a fresh impetus to religious 
advancement." (Ibid. p. 103.) 

Let us^now turn to the Female Prisons, and see how the 
system is reported to work in them. Mrs. Rawling, Superintendent 
of Grange Gorman dep6t, reports that, ** With respect to the bear- 
ing of the new regulations on the prisoners, I have found them 
conducive to greater propriety of conduct during their term of 
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imprisonment, and particularly so in cases of younger prisoners, 
most of whom have been hitherto comparatively neglected, and 
destitute of proper care, attention, or education. 

" Since that period the prisoners in the higher classes have 
exhibited much anxiety to keep their position, while those in the 
lower endeavour, in many instances, to raise themselves, and 
have tried to overcome dispositions which bring them into blame, 
as well as to apply themselves to work and the means provided 
for their employment." (2nd Keport, p. 133 ) • 

A year's further experience has not changed this lady's 
opinion. 

The Governor of the same prison confirms this statement. He 
says that '' the classification, rules, regulations, and badges, which 
have been ordered to be introduced for the bettor discipline of 
the prisoners have already proved to bo of great moment, and 
are well calculated as auxiliaries to aid in producing happy results, 
and a fuller and more steady development of individual merit " 
(Ibid. p. 129.) 

At Cork, both in the reports of 1856 and 1857, the same tone 
characterises the way in which mention is made of the new 
system of classification, by the superintendent and other officers. 
After so many extracts, however, it will scarcely be thought 
worth while to make further appropriations of the official 
opinions. 

Mention has been made of the piisoner's accounts. His private 
book records the amount he gains and draws week by week. A 
register is kept in the office of a similar design. The following 
are extracted from the registers of Smithfield. The prisoner 
was drafted from Bermuda. 

" F. D., received from Spike Island, 9th May, 1857. 

£,, s. d, 

Bermuda Gratuity 19 

Spike Island ditto 17 4 

12 weeks in Smithfield at 9c/. . . .090 
12 ,, „ cleaning, &c., at 6d, 6 



For day's sustenance on discharge 



Less Drawn 



3 11 


4 


1 





3 12 


4 


6 






£3 6 4" 
M 
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This amount, F. D., being a man who received absolute discharge 
obtains in fall. In the next case the prisoner was sentenced to 
transportation. He was given a Ticket of License, and is 
allowed on discharge to draw but 21, the complement of his 
earnings being payable within three months' time. 

" J. W., received from Spike Island, 9th May, 1857. 

£. s. d* 
Gratuity at Spike Island .268 

1 week's gratuity in Smithfield . .009 

1 „ deeming „ . . .006 

8 „ at Lusk Huts, at 2$. 6(/. . .10 



For day's sustenance on discharge 



3 7 11 
10 



3 8 11 

Less Drawn 4 

3 4 11 

Drawn on release 2 

Balance due £1 4 11 
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